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~ POETRY. 
A FOOTHOLD. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 








Hardly a steamer that crosses the sea 
But carries one traveler more, 
For a little time, out on the shoreless sea, 
Than she counted when leaving the shore. 
Blown far away from his mate where she sings, 
By the pitiless sea-bound gale, 
Lost, and plying his patient wings 
Till heart and courage fail; 
Lost on the shoreless, unknown main, 
Blinded with salt, white spray, 
Dazed with the endless, waving plain, 
Scared by the lengthening way; 
Lost on the sea, and no land in sight; 
Through the heavy and misty air 
Struggling on through the dark and the light 
To terrorand mute dispair; 
Till on the horizon a cloudy speck 
Clears to the mast, like a tree, 
Clears to the solid and ground-like deck , 
And he follows it wearily, 
And clings and crouches, a welcome guest, 
An eager and tremulous bird, 
With the green and blue on his neck and breast 
By his heart's hard panting stirred. 
Then come pity, and food and drink to the brim, 
And shelter from wave and cold; 
But the quick head droops, and the bright eyes dim, 
And the story all is told! 
Pitiful comfort, yet comfort still 
Not to drop in the hungry sea, 
Reeling down out of the empty height 
To that terrible agony. 
Bitter and hard to be driven to roam 
Between the sea and the sky, 
To find a foothold and warmth and home, 
And then—only to die! 
Yet it was harder, God He knows, 
Who counts the sparrows that fall, [rose, 
For the birds that were lost when the wild winds 
When the sea and the sky were all; 
When the sky bent down to enfold the sea, 
And the sea reached up to the sky, 
And between them only the wind blew free, 
And never a ship went by! 
Harper's. 





VIRTUES IN COMMON. 

We may try as hard as we please to dis- 
criminate between the temperaments of 
men and women, or between their spheres 
of action, but we can make no real distine- 
tion between their virtues, or between their 
vices. Who can deny that the philosopher 
Antisthenes was right, when he said, ‘“The 
Virtues of the man and the woman are the 
same.” Not the Christian, certainly, for 
he accepts as the highest type of virtue the 
being who in all history best united the 
highest qualities we can attribute to both 
sexes. Not the metaphysician, for his anal- 
ysis deals with the human mind as such, 
hot with the mind of either sex. Not the 
evolutionist, for he is accustomed to trace 
back qualities to their source, and cannot 
deny that there is in each sex at least a 
“survival” of every virtue and every sin. 
We may say that these qualities are, or may 
be, or ought to be, distributed unequally be- 
tween the sexes, but we cannot reasonably 
deny that each sex possesses a share, and that 
What is good in one sex is also good in the 
other. Man may be the braver, and yet 
courage in a woman may be nobler than 
cowardice; Woman may be the purer, and 
yet purity may be noble in a man. 

So clear is this that some of the very 
coarsest writers in all literature, and those 
who have been severest upon Woman—the 
‘wo traits being very commonly combined 
—have yet been obliged to acknowledge 
this identity of ethical position in the sexes. 

ake, for instance, Dean Swift, who writes: 


“Tam ignorant of any ene quality that is 
amiable in a woman, which is not equally 
soinaman. I donot except even modesty 
and gentleness of nature; nor do I know 
one vice or folly which is not equally de- 
testable in both.” 

When Buffon said that the races of men 
were growing feminine, he did not mean 
“effeminate,” I think, but rather ‘‘refined.” 
‘Les races se femenisent,” was his expression. 
We habitually speak of the softening in- 
fluence of civilization; but the theory that 
this tendency really weakens physical 
strength, or injures human energy is long 
since exploded. The Highland chief, dur- 
ing a cold bivouac, kicked away the snow- 
ball which his son had collected for a pil- 
low, and complained that the men of the 
younger generation were no better than 
girls; but the facts of every war shows that 
manhood subsists the same, in spite of kid 
gloves and dancing-schools. But whatever 
may be our practice, it is certain that it is 
impossible to paint a really high theoretic 
picture of human character which shall not 
serve, with little alteration, for either sex. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her delightful ‘‘Com- 
monplace Book,” illustrates this admirably 
by one or two test cases. She takes, for 
instance, from one of Humboldt’s letters a 
much-admired passage on manly character: 

Masculine independence of mind I hold 
to be in reality the first requisite for the 
formation of a character of real manly 
worth. The man who allows himself to be 
deceived and carried away by his own weak- 
ness may be a very amiable person in other 
respects, but cannot be called a good man; 
such beings should not find favor in the 
eyes of a woman, for a truly beautiful and 
purely feminine nature should be attracted 
only by what is highest and noblest in the 
character of man. 

‘*Take now this same bit of moral philos- 
ophy,’’ she says, ‘‘andapply it to the femin- 
ine character, and it reads quite as well: 

Feminine independence of mind I hold to 
be in reality the first requisite for the forma- 
tion of a character of real feminine worth. 
The woman who allows herself to be de- 
ceived and carried away by her own weak- 
ness may be a very amiable person in other 
respects, but cannot be called a good wo- 
man; such beings should not find favor 
in the eyes of a man, for the truly beauti- 
ful and purely manly nature should be at- 
tracted only by what is highest and noblest 
in the character of Woman. 

A still more striking test we may find— 
still following Mrs. Jameson—by taking one 
of the very finest sketches of ideal charac- 
ter in all literature, and simply making the 
necessary changes in order to apply it to a 
woman. This is Wordsworth’s poem of 
“The Happy Warrior,” which DeQuincy 
supposes to have been written to describe 
Nelson, and which has also been associated 
by many with Wellington and with Sir 
Charles Napier. Change ‘‘ Warrior” to ‘‘ Wo- 
man” and ‘‘he” to ‘‘she” and see how well 
it fits. 

THE HAPPY WOMAN, 

“Who is the happy woman’ Who is she 

That every woman born should wish to be? 

It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased her childish thought 

Whose high endeavors are an inward light 

That makes the path before her always right 


Who comprehends her trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And, therefore, does not stop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth or honor or for worldly state; 

Whom they must follow; on whose head they fall 

Like showers ef manna, if they come at all; 

Whose power shed round has in the common strife 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a grace, 

Yet who, if she be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, like to me inspired, 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 

In calmness made, and see what she foresaw. 

Or if an unexpected call succeed 

Come when it will, is equal to the need.”’ 

Mrs. Jameson well remarks that, in all 
this poem, there is but one phrase inappro- 
priate for a woman—that, namely, 

‘‘And in himself possess his own desire,”’ 
This draws a line too narrow, certainly, for 
a woman’s virtue and teo narrow, I should 
say for that of aman. No one who lives 
for the good of others can be said to con- 
centrate his aspiration in himself; or if he 
can, it must be in some sense that would 
also be applicableto a woman. T. W. H. 
oe 


A WORD FOR COLORADO. 





Epirors JoURNAL.—Your columns have 
been so filled with important matter, and so 
much space has been given to Colorado, 
that I have delayed, from week to week, 
asking you for room to say a few words in 
behalf of that State. 

My hope has always been that some New 
England State would be the first to open the 
door, to political equality, for women; and 
1 believe if the means used, and efforts made 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, during 
the last three years, had been concentrated 
upon Maine, that State would have yielded 
before this time. But as what has not been 
accomplished in New England, has a fair 





chance of success in Colorado—the youngest 


and most promising daughter of the Repub- 
lic; let us rejoice and be exceeding glad to 
lend all the aid possible to our friends there. 
The older States, where so much good seed 
has been sown, will be sure to reap a har- 
vest, rich and ripe, in the near future. The 
progressive men and women of the Centen- 
nial State received the good seed here, 
which in that more favorable climate, has 
now grown till it is ready for the harvest. 
Shall we let one sheaf perish for want of 
labor and means necessary to gather it in? 
This is our harvest as well as theirs, and 
just as parents feel proud and glad to have 
their children succeed in what they them- 
selves began, should the Suffragists of the 
East feel to have the work begun here ac- 
complished there. 

During the time spent by the writer of 
this article in Colorado the past year, peo- 
ple were found in every town and village, 
and on every ranch where cattle and sheep 
were feeding, who claimed New England as 
their home. Women arethere, who left 
homes where they had been tenderly reared, 
and made the tedious journey across the 
barren plains in face of every danger. They 
braved cold and hunger, suffered from al- 
most every kind of exposure; not the least 
of which, was the tomahawk and scalping 
knife of the savage. The husbands of such 
women are ready and anxious that their 
wives should have perfect political equality, 
well knowning that without them, Colorado 
could not have been what it is te-day—a 
State to be proud of. The women of that 
State deserve to be recognized and the men 
who framed the constitution, fought half 
the battle by making it necessary to secure 
only a majority of the votes cast, in order 
to ensure success. 

Help, in this their time of need, is not 
alone for them, but forall women. Let but 
Colorado enfranchise women, and the neigh- 
boring State of Nebraska, so anxious for 
more voters as to make it only necessary 
that a foreigner should register his intention 
to become a citizens thirty days before an 
election, to secure the right to vote, will be 
quick to see where her help, in maintaining 
her dignity of numbers lies, and before one 
year, will also call in the help of women. 

Iowa which has come so near submitting 
an amendment to her constitution as to need 
but one more vote to do it, will by that time, 
secure that vote, for lowa isa wide awake 
State and will not bear to be out done by 
her younger sisters. Thus the great wave 
of progress, like some mighty river, having 
its source in the mountains, shall gather 
strength in its onward course, until with re- 
sistless force it shall sweep away all barriers, 
and we shall not ask whether liberty and 
equality exists east or west, but shall re- 
joice in the full enjoyment of individual 
rights and responsibilities from shore to 
shore. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

- seins 
SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN 

On Sunday an interested audience met at 
the rooms, 4 Park St., at 3 Pp. M., to listen 
to the thoughts brought out by Dr. Harriet 
Clisby, on the deeply interesting subject of 
‘‘Human Self Expression.”” The speaker 
prefaced her remarks by quoting from a re- 
cent letter and from a sermon of Dr. Hedge, 
and then added :— 

We can have no ge progress, 
until we have a definite aim; and yet to most 
of us, after all our steps towards it, in spite 
of its intensest outlines, it still remains faint 
and remote from our not having an exact 
definition of what we aspire to be. And 
until this clearness of vision is reached, 
we must be where we are, in a vague, mys- 
tical and half shrouded condition. Then 
nothing gives us this definiteness more than 
the surety of what is expected from us, by 
a power seeking to unfold itself through us. 
This is the secret of that charmed life of 
Galilee; and its historic value lies in our 
obedience to its sacred precept to bring God 
into everything—excluding the Divine in 
nothing. In this truly beautiful process of 
unfoldment of God in the race, it would be 
deeply interesting to have the gradation 
steps of the eternal through the dusky pre- 
cincts of earlier ages up to the memories 
that now hold us. The whole of creative 
life, as emanating from the first cause, 
hinges on this certainty, investing every 
moral and social question with an utter per- 
fectness of design and definite intention. 
God in the race and the race in God. Em- 
pires rise, and empires set; not that their con- 
sumation has been attained by their setting, 
but in their setting. . 

The civilization that aims at wholeness, is 
one that will endure. Just as soon as the ideal 
begins to fade, just so soon is perceived the 
decline of the virtues—those staple quali- 
ties of wisdom and excellence that are im- 
planted at the heart of humanity—the di- 
vergence from which being deformity and 
decay. 

Terning from this to the actualities of 
life, the speaker said—‘‘The danger of the 
spirit of the age in which we live is, in its 
tendency to excess, in its effort to crowd 








out ideals, and cause the upright and inde- 


pendent mind to grow weak in its power of 
apprebending spiritual truth. Here is the 
struggle, and here it is necessary to take a 
firm stand, and knowing it to be what it is, 
proclaim it for what itis. When we behold 

the sensuous tastes, the indolencies and 
pride of life, the extravagancies and the 
follies of grade upon grade, and a wholesale 
ignoring of the soul, it is time then to look 
out for danger.”” The speaker next empha- 
sized the false and untrue education of wo- 

men. ‘‘Is she not,” said the doctor, ‘‘edu- 
cated simply for society, and society does 
not demand anything nobler from her than 
trivial requisites? What can we expect 
more than we find? what kind of a mind 
can she have, when she leads a butterfly 
life, and lives in a wax-flower universe?” 

In conclusion she said, catching a glimpse 
of this ideal of what life should be: ‘Shall 
we not begin to put away these strange - 
that have so long deluded us, when the tide 
of our fortune is turning, when the hesita- 
tions which have haunted our pathways are 
flying in front of the storm, and the self 
expressions of our lives are revealing them- 
selves? If we ask what the secret of this 
influence is, is not the answer—‘God in the 
heart of the woman expressing Himself, 
becoming something through her, initiating 
a new organ for His divinely human spirit, 
emancipating Himself from the stony pos- 
ture of an Hennione, and righting Himself 
in.those almost lost proportions of long de- 
jection and grief.’ What one has done with 
a singular felicity of touch for the Venus of 
Melos, fraying its surface and softening its 
lines, so that some spirit in the work seems 
ever on the eve of breaking forth, so does 
our Infinite Sculptor, through all this puz- 
zling incompleteness, which is always on 
the point of suggestiveness, seek to lay bare 
the actual moulded loveliness from its rough, 
half-hewn charms of etherialization and 
wonder, Let us, then, have constantly be- 
fore us this Divine Ideal, as that He may re- 
fine our natures into a meetness of recep- 
tion for Himself, and never be discouraged 
by public opinion or social loss.” 
“Our Sinai needs the listening ear, 
Our Garden needs the vow; 
‘Thy will be done,’ and lo! thy voice, 
Thy vision as we bow!” 


ENGLISH VS. AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR 
WOMEN. 


It is in this says the New York Imes that 
our higher colleges for women in America 
have made such a mistake. Most of them 
are scarcely different from high schools; 
that is, the young ladies must always be 
present at recitation at certain hours, and 
are kept under very strict rules as to study. 
Little freedom is left to them, and they are 
put under high pressure of studies and the 
stimulus of the strongest competition. In 
the English college, on the other hand, 
apart from certain rules of propriety, the 
young ladies are left as free as to hours as 
the members of a German university. They 
may attend lectures or not, keep to hours or 
not, and study at what times suit their con- 
venience best. The only thing absolutely 
required is that they should pass a rigid ex- 
amination. They may fit themselves for it 
when and how they choose. This is cer- 
tainly a far wiser arrangement than the 


American. 
oe 


MORE SUCCESS FOR WOMEN. 


It will be not only gratifying, but en- 
ceuraging, to all women to know that every 
experiment looking to the scientific educa- 
tion of women proves entirely successful. 
Of the late large class of graduates from 
the Boston University School of Medicine, 
who received the degree of M. D., on the 
28th ult., at the Commencement exercises 
at Tremont Temple, about one-third were 
ladies. The course of study, and the re- 
quired standard of merit is precisely the 
same for women as for men. How, then, 
do these women rank, in point of profi- 
ciency in study as compared with men? 
Let us see. The most difficult branch in 
the course is Surgery; and the examinations 
in this branch, in this school, are known to 
be most mercilessly rigid and comprehen- 
sive. Are women equal tothe test? Do 
they—can they—succeed in Surgery? Upon 
inquiry into this matter, we have learned 
that in Surgery a lady leads the class in 
rank. And this same lady stands only 
second in general average on all the studies 
of the entire three years’ course, Dr. H. P. 
Bellows, of this city, ranking first. It is 
due to the public to Tone the name of this 
lady. Her thesis was pronounced, by the 
professors, a masterly and able paper. It 
would be unjust to other ladies of the class 
not to speak of the large proportion of them 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with gen- 
tlemen who took high rank. The rigid ex- 
aminations of this school cannot fail to se- 
cure to the country many professional wo- 
men who will be able to demonstrate the 
truth that women are equal to high attain- 
ments in science. L. G. B. 

Boston, Mass. 

We are also informed that every woman 
who was examined this year for a degree 
in the Medical Department passed, while 





several men failed. 8. W. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ADELINA Patt! denies, over her own sig- 
nature, that she has eloped with the tenor 
Nicolina. 

Miss CLARA NICKELS met with a warm 
reception at her recent appearance in St. 
Petersburg. 

Miss Etta E. PIcKERNELL has been ap- 
pointed a receiving clerk by the South Bos- 
ton Railroad directors. 

Mrs. Peter Day, of Monson, last week 
took oxalic acid by mistake for salts, and 
died in a few minutes. 

Miss OGLE, an English woman, a student 
at Newnham Hall, has attained great dis- 
tinction in natural science. 

Mrs. SAMUEL WILLISTON, of Easthamp- 
ton, has given the new library of Williams- 
burg, her native town, $100. 

Miss Farrix, a young New Orleans creole, 
has signed an engagement for six years with 
Mr. Gye, the manager of the Covent Gar- 
den Theater. 

Miss EMILIE SCHAUMBERG, of Philadel- 
phia, is the American belle in Paris at pres- 
ent, and Lucy Hooper says that she was the 
most beautiful woman at President MacMa- 
hon’s ball. 

Mrs. Lourse W. Foss has ina measure 
recovered from her recent accident, but ® 
is feared that it will result in a permanent 
injury. She has been obliged to cancel a 
long list of Western engagements. 

GRACE GREENWOOD and her daughter are 
in Washington, and one of the letter-writers 
says the mother’s writings have become 
more rhythmical and the daughters’ delic- 
jous voice more musical during their three 
years’ absence. 

Mme. JANAUSCHEK has declared that she 
will never appear in a classical character in 
the West again. When she played Medea 
at St. Louis, the audience seemed to consid- 
er the play in the light of a comedy, and 
laughed during the most tragic passages. 

Marcia RooseEve.t, daughter of the late 
Judge Roosevelt of New York, who inheri- 
ted an income of over $100,000 per annum, 
has married a Mr. Scovel, a poor choir sin- 
ger at St. Thomas’s Church. Before mar- 
riage she settled on him a dower of $16,000 
a year. 

Mrs. Minerva Ropeers, ‘‘the wife and 
the mother of American Admirals,” who 
died the other day at the age of ninety-two, 
was the widow of Commodore Rodgers, 
who died at the head of the United States 
Navy in 1838; and the mother of Admiral 
John Rodgers, of the Navy, Mrs. General 
Meigs and Mrs. Macomb, wife of Colonel 
John N. Macomb, United States Engineer. 

Lapy Situ, widow of the late President 
of the Linnean Society, recently died in her 
104th year. Upon her 100th birthday Lady 
Smith gave a dinner to all the aged poor 
in the neighbornood, and upon the same oe- 
casion received from the Queen a copy of 
“Our Life in the Highlands,”’ with the fol- 
lowing inscription in her Majesty’s own 
writing: ‘‘From Victoria R. to her friend 
Lady Smith on her birthday.” 

Miss ANNA OLIVER, the first girl graduate 
of the Boston Theological School, does not 
find the ministerial air of Passaic, N. J., 
over congenial. The other pastors ignored 
her Methodist charge in the Thanksgiving 
and week-of-prayer union meetings, but she 
has her revenge, for she engaged Amanda 
Smith, a well-known colored evangelist, and 
the two are carrying on a revival that is the 
envy of the ungallant parsons. 

Miss HELEN TAyYLor recently attended a 
banquet in London at which Sir George 
Campbell, in proposing the health of the 
queen, said that although he was not a Wo- 
man’s Rights man in the common accepta- 
tion, he did wish that the Salic law might 
be so completely reversed that in England 
the throne should be hereafter occupied 
only by women. The sentiment was receiv- 
ed with loud and prolonged applause, and 
the members of Parliament present, among 
whom were Stansfeld and Roebuck, seemed 
no less pleased with it than the others. 


Miss Mary L. Boorn’s reunions says a 
correspondent to the Christian Register have 
for two or three seasons been a marked 
feature of our literary world. This year 
domestic affliction has limited her recep- 
tions to a small circle of intimates, and 
many people doubtless miss her pleasant 
Saturday evenings. As a hostess she is 
quite perfect, her warm-heartedness equal- 
ing her culture. The greeting she bestows 
upon her friends puts everybody in a happy 
humor at once. She adheres to the good 
old cordial way of introducing, in defiance 
of foreign custom, which dooms people to 
freeze into corners without the privilege 
of knowing who is freezing alone with them. 
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“GEORGE ELIOT.” 


ALONDON LETTER ABOUT THE GREAT AU- 
THORESS. 


HER IDENTITY. 

The most gifted and celebrated woman in 
Great Britain to-day is personally one of 
the least known. Even her identity is hid- 
den from the multitude by her pen-name, 
and she enjoys, more than any author of 
her time, what may well be termed an illus- 
trious obscurity. The whole career of 
George Eliot has been singular, almost ex- 
centional, and forms a curious and interest- 
ing chapter in the history of literature. 
While her professional name is familiar to 
cultured persons in every quarter of the 
globe, there are thousands of people in this 
great city who have never heard of her. 
You will hardly credit the statement; I 
should not myself, if I had not learned its 
truth by experience. 

NATIONAL DIVERGENCES. 

I chanced to be talking with an intelli- 
gent tradesman in the Strand, a few weeks 
since, about prominent Londoners, and 
mentioned George Eliot. ‘‘Who is he?” 
was the inquiry. ‘Is he in Parliament?” 
After I had explained, he was none the 
wiser; but he thought it very queer that a 
woman should be called George. When I 
had explained still further, he ventured the 
opinion that it must be she who had written 
“Lady Audley’s Secret;” that being the 
sole novel by a woman he had any acquaint- 
ance with. Since then I have tried the 
George Eliot experiment on a number of 
Englishmen—none of them University men, 
however—and, with two or three excep- 
tions, they were entirely ignorant of the 
author or her works. The average English- 
man is an extremely unintelligent person, 
according to the American standard; and 
even the Englishman much above the aver- 
age frequently surprises a ‘‘Yankee” by his 
plentiful lack of information. Asa rule, 
he knows only what is going on around 
him, and does not want to know anything 
more. He does not seem to pick up or to 
feel any interest in anything that does not 
immediately concern him. He cannot tell 
you how large Manchester is, how many 
colleges there are at Oxford, what sort of a 
place Chester is, or how far it is to Brighton, 
simply because he has not been there, and 
has no interest in those towns. It would 
be almost impossible, I presume, to find 
any American, not insuperably stupid, from 
whom you could not learn the approximate 
population of Philadelphia, and something 
definite concerning Harvard, Plymouth or 
Saratoga, whether he had ever seen them 
or not. But then we English are English, 
and we are we. 

HER EARLY HISTORY. 

George Eliot’s ‘‘Daniel Deronda,” which 
is now discussed over here as well as in 
your (and my) country, has more than ever 
directed public attention to her, and hardly 
a day passes that I do not see, either in 
journal or periodical, some criticism on her 
latest work. Concerning the individual 
woman, as I have said, next to nothing is 
known. Her fame, in any wide sense, 
dates back some twenty years, and in that 
time has been steadily and rapidly growing. 
Until she had published ‘‘Scenes of Clerical 
Life,” she may be said to have made no 
mark in literature, and, indeed, she was not 
recognized to any extent as a genius before 
the appearance of ‘‘Adam Bede.” Like 
most authors of note, however, she had 
been working hard for years, and had been 
writing a great deal in a fugitive way that 
escaped identification. Her early history 
is somewhat obscure, and, as she has no in- 
clination to refer to her personal antecedents, 
her friends, whatever their curiosity, respect 
her feelings and preserve silence. Marian 
C. Evans—her maiden name—was born in 
Yorkshire, it is said—though her nativity 
has been assigned to Warwick—in the sum- 
mer of 1820, and she is consequently in her 
fifty seventh year. Her father was acountry 
curate, I think, and, being quite poor, had, 
in obedience to the proverb, a number of 
children. Marian early displayed remarka- 
ble ability, having keen observation, excel- 
lent memory, fine imagination, and an un- 
usual gift of expression. When she was a 
child she talked like a woman, greatly re- 
sembling Macaulay in precocity, and many 
anecdotes illustrating this are still told by 
those who were then her neighbors. None 
of her brothers or sisters seem to have 
shared her intellect, and it was common to 
say that she had monopolized the genius of 
the family. They were of delicate consti- 
tution, and all died, I believe, before reach- 
ing middle age. 

When Marian was ten or eleven she at- 
tracted the notice and won the admiration 
of a rich clergyman of the Established 
Church, who was visiting her father, and 
who desired to give her such an education 
as she deserved to have. Consent was 
granted, and the girl, after a few years, 
came here, or near here, to reside in the 
home of her clerical friend, who virtually 
adopted her. Although Orthodox by pro- 
fession, he was very liberal in his views, as 
sO many members of the English Church 
are, and determined to have her instructed 
in the most liberal, and at the same time in 
an entirely masculine, fashion. He em- 
ployed the best teachers for her until she 





was twenty, and she made great progress. 
Indeed, her mind had developed so that she 
frequently puzzled her teachers by her ques- 
tions, and surprised them by her originality 
and cleverness. They scarcely felt compe- 
tent te go much further with her, and one 
or two of them acknowledged as much. 
The clergyman had been for some time of 
this epinion, and decided to have her study 
alone. 

Herbert Spencer made her acquaintance 
two or three years later, and became deeply 
interested in her. He spent much time in 
her society, and was induced ere long to be 
her teacher. He instructed her in several 
languages, in music, science and philosophy, 
acquainting her with the principles and re- 
lations of things, and finding her always a 
very apt pupil. His opinion of her was, 
and is still, enthusiastic. Hethinks her the 
greatest woman who has ever lived, and 
says there is no contemporaneous mind, 
whether masculine or feminine, that ex 
ceeds hers in originality, power, grasp and 
subtlety. 

HER LITERARY CAREER. 

When she was twenty-five she began to 
contribute anonymously te the periodical 
press, and her contributions were marked 
by acumen, vigor and directness. She wrote 
not only for the magazines and some of the 
weeklies, but for the quarterlies, particular- 
ly the Westminster. Her articles were gen- 
erally believed to be from the pen of a man, 
and this mistake is said to have pleased her 
greatly, as she has always had a dislike to 
appearing womanly, in a distinct sexual 
sense, in the quality of her mind. Her 
first sustained work was a translation of 
Strauss’s “Life of Jesus,” which, holding 
that Deity is not a conscious nor personal 
Being, but a pervading spirit represented 
by a system of material and spiritual laws, 
had excited profound attention in the theo- 
logic and philosophic world. The transla- 
tion was excellently done, the style being 
clearer and more animated than that of the 
original. Her next effort was an English 
version of Feuerbach’s ‘‘Essence of Chris- 
tianity,” which was very favorably received 
both here and on the continent. She was 
near thirty when the first of these appeared. 
She had not then contemplated anything 
original, but the opinion of some of her in- 
timates, and of a number of critics, determ- 
ined her to try what success she might have 
with her own ideas. Consequently, in a 
year or so, she issued ‘‘Scenes from Clerical 
Life” and ‘‘Silas Marner,” made up from 
her own observation, and evidently the pro- 
duction of a strong, individual intellect. 
The books gained many admirers among the 
thoughtful and discriminating, but were not 
popular until she had received exalted rep- 
utation by further efforts. Shortly after 
(1858) she published ‘‘Adam Bede,” which 
won immediate success, and led to the rec- 
ognition of her genius by different sorts of 
people. Her pen-name, George Eliot, if I 
mistake not, was first affixed to that work, 
and speculation became rife as to its author- 
ship. Hardly any one believed it of femi- 
nine origin, and, as the secret was well kept, 
there were several claimants, direct or indi- 
rect, of the honors awaiting the new star in 
the literary firmament. A certain clergy- 
man—I forbear mentioning his name be- 
eause he has been punished enough already 
by his mortifying exposure—asserted open- 
ly that he had written ‘‘Adam Bede;” and, 
as he was poor and in delicate health, he 
received a number of testimonials of appre- 
ciation in the shape of sovereigns and Bank 
of England notes. He persisted in this 
shameful swindle for ten or twelve months, 
until some of the veritable author's friends 
blasted his prospects of establishing his de- 
ception. The exact description of scenery, 
the whole local color of the story, and the 
photographic accuracy of a number of the 
characters, drew attention to the neighbor- 
hood in which Marian Evans had lived be- 
fore coming up to London, as the phrase is 
here. Most of the characters were easily 
identified, and through them the author was 
also. She denied for some time the truth 
of the irresistible inferences, but they were 
so cumulative and overwhelming that she 
ceased denial without admitting anything. 

THE COMPENSATION. 

Her writings have been extraordinarily 
remunerative, albeit the prices paid by her 
publishers have been, as they usually are, 
much exaggerated. I have been told what 
amounts she has got for her original works. 
I do not vouch for their strict accuracy, 
and, up to date, their sale being continuous 
and steady, they are as follows: ‘‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” £1000; ‘‘Silas Marner,” 
£1500; ‘‘Adam Bede,” £3500; ‘Mill on the 
Floss,” £4000; ‘‘Romola,” £3000; ‘‘Felix 
Holt,” £4500; ‘‘Spanish Gypsy,” £500; 
“Middlemarch,” £8000; ‘‘Jubal,” £400; 
‘Daniel Deronda,” £6000; making £32,400 
in all, or about $165,000 in our currency. 
I have seen her total earnings reckoned at 
$400,000 to $500,000; but I feel confident 
that the figures I have given are far more 
nearly correct, and I have reason to believe 
that they do not vary materially from the 
truth. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT HER MARRIAGE. 

For some years George Eliot has been the 
legal wife of George Henry Lewes, the dis- 
tinguished and versatile author, and for a 
good while previous to their marriage she 
was effectually all that she has been since. 





The story of their relation has been so di- 
versely told, and so often misunderstood, 
that the correct version, as I have reason to 
believe it, deserves to be given. Lewes made 
the acquaintance of Marian Evans soon after 
she had written ‘‘Adam Bede,” and was de- 
lighted with her. He had the same opinion 
of her that Herbert Spencer had expressed. 
It was not long before he fell in love with 
her mind. They had much in common; 
they had marked similarity of tastes, views 
and feelings, and they felt they could be of 
great benefit to one another intellectually 
and spiritually. He wanted her to be his 
wife. But there was a serious obstacle in 
the way, which was nothing less than that, 
in the eyes of the law, he already had a 
wife. He had entered into matrimony ten 
or twelve years before, and his spouse had 
run off with another man. She repented 
in due season; appealed to her liege, who 
most generously and chivalrously took her 
back. Being of unstable mind and fickle 
heart, however, she eloped a second time 
and rendered restoration to marital favor 
impossible. Atthis juncture the masculine 
George met the feminine George. Having 
condoned his wife’s offence he could not 
get a divorce; he must wait for her death, 
or continue in celibacy. He did not wish 
to wait, especially as she, having a robust 
constitution, was threatened with fearful 
longevity. The impediment to the union 
of the two authors was really technical, and 
under the circumstances they took solemn 
counsel with their friends, among them some 
of the most eminent names, as to the expe- 
diency of acting according to the higher 
law. The decision was finally rendered in 
favor ef their doing so, and they were 
wedded by the rite of mutual sympathy and 
mutual need. After they had lived so for 
some years Mrs. Lewes, the eloper, was con- 
siderate enough to die and furnish to Mari- 
an Evans the long-coveted oppportunity to 
bear legally the name which the deceased 
had so greatly dishonored. 

George Eliot, from the moment of form- 
ing the connection, was called and consid- 
ered Mrs. Lewes as sincerely and honestly 
as if she had been wedded by the Arch- 
bishop of York and all his subordinate pre- 
lates. But many of the feminine friends of 
the couple were very glad when the natu- 
ral prejudices of society could be conciliat- 
ed. Lewes has had of late a very noticeable 
influence, and not a good one either, on the 
style of his wife. He is very self-sufficient 
and egotistic, and has imposed upon her the 
idea that his intellect is fully equal, if not 
superior, to hers; but she is the sole person, 
save himself, who holds such an opinion. 
He is very able and learned, but he is one of 
many, while she is the only one. There is 
reason to believe he wrote part of ‘‘Deron- 
da,” and caused her to change her usually 
simple, terse, idiomatic diction for one more 
strained, recondite and elaborate, which ex- 
plains why her last is not her best work. 
He conscientiously believes hers to be the 
finest intellect in England with a single ex- 
ception, which modesty debars him from 
mentioning. 

THE WOMAN AT HOME. 

She and her husband reside in a very pleas- 
ant house, full of books, bronzes, busts, 
pictures, and bric-a-brac, near, Regent’s 
Park, and their Sunday evening receptions 
are attended by a number of the most dis- 
tinguished people at home and from abroad. 
One may see there from time to time Tyn- 
dall, Huxley, Robert Browning, Dr. Car- 
penter, Darwin, Tennyson, Swinburne, Wil- 
liam Morris, the Rosettis, Gladstone, Tom 
Hughes, Millais, Holman Hunt, Ruskin, 
Wilkie Collins, Leslie Stephens, and many 
others, most of them as radical in theology 
(the Leweses are what might be called scien- 
tific Hegelians, firm believers in evolution) 
as their host and hostess, who entertain very 
rationally and pleasantly. 

The couple have no children, and lead in 
the fullest sense an intellectual life. She 
works very hard—harder than her rather 
delicate health warrants—often writing as 
many as seven or eight hours aday. She 
has a very earnest, moral purpose in her 
books, in which, indeed, her whole being 
and thought are concentrated. Before she 
begins a novel she not only outlines and ar- 
ranges it, but so fixes it in her mind that 
her MS. is often merely a transcript of her 
elaborate mental preparation. Very far 
from handsome, she has an intellectual and 
striking face, too long and angular for sym- 
metry; soft, abundant hair, streaked with 
gray, alow, sweet voice, a remarkably quiet, 
somewhat pensive and decidedly winning 
manner. Some persons do not like her at 
first, though all her friends, despite her un- 
questioned plainness, regard her as a charm- 
ing woman.— Boston Herald. 

2+oe 
ARM AND FINGER POWER. 


“In work that requires the whole arm 
Americans excel, while in finger-work for- 
eigners are unequaled.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say this was the 
remark of a Centennial visitor. The reader 
undoubtedly takes it as a matter of course, 
having heard little else than the observations 
of unsuspecting sight-seers the past eight 
months. Itis not of home or foreign work- 
manship that we are thinking, but of a mine 
of wealth, hitherto little known or valued, 
that the above remark discloses. 





—— 





The condition of Woman, especially of 
those working women whom choice or ne- 
cessity has lead into the world of action, is 
attracting the attention of leading minds on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The surplus of 
governesses and ‘‘distressed needle-women”’ 
in England, and of teachers and shop-girls 
in America, is suggesting the importance of 
opening new avenues to women. 

We find Chambers’ Journal anxious to in- 
duce English ladies to become trained nurses, 
maintaining that skilled attendance upon 
the sick would command liberal payment. 
Another English magazine in an article en- 
titled ‘‘Work for Gentlewomen” advocates 
the opening of ladies restaurants in London. 
“Of course,” says the writer, ‘‘it will be ob- 
jected that this is ‘trade’ and not fit for 
gentlewomen. We reply that it is far more 
fit than domestic service which we hold to 
be simply impracticable; that it is quite as 
fitas being ‘dummy’ in a mantua-makers’ 
show-room, and there are clergymen’s and 
officers’ daughters occupying this position—a 
position which we by no means despise; but 
we object to the process of ‘straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel.’” 

A Paris journal points to the inflowing 
dollars in the milliner’s business, and con- 
trasts the enjoyments of a competency with 
the woes of a bread-and-butter maintain- 
ance. In America most of the working wo- 
men are found in the factory, shop, or 
school-room. Teaching is more lucrative 
and pleasing to the pride, therefore the 
ranks arecrowded. In Massachusetts seven 
out of every eight teachers are women, and 
the proportion is large throughout the 
States. This is nothing to excite our won- 
der. We have an excess for the same rea- 
son England has a surplus of governesses. 
Because, in the words of a recent writer, 
‘the fixed idea which until lately remained 
unchallenged was that educated and refined 
women, who required to earn their living, 
must of necessity be governesses or noth- 
ing.” It is unnecessary to say that very 
many of our teachers are masters of their 
work. It is also true that some are striving 
to teach what they never knew, while oth- 
ers, heartily disliking their work, present 
the phenomenon of round women in square 
holes. It is in the belief that every working 
woman was not born to be either a shop- 
girl or teacher that we wish te draw atten- 
tion to another resource. 

The young person who begins to do some- 
thing for herself soon becomes conscious of 
lacking the fortune of a strong arm; while, 
at the same time, she is wholly unconscious 
of the wealth that lies in delicate fingers. 
Such a suggestion causes almost as much 
amusement as did Warren when he told his 
undoubting audience he had been “‘living 
upon pin-power for several days.” Nosuch 
uncertain fate as met him, however, awaits 
the young woman who relies upon her 
fingers to execute the decrees of her brain. 

Let me consider women as pharmacists, 
wood-carvers, and chemists. The words 
sound peculiarly in our ears, but so did ‘‘a 
female public school teacher” in the ears of 
our ancestors. At the left of the south en- 
trance to the Woman’s Pavilion at Philadel- 
phia there was an exhibit of ‘‘Officinal 
Pharmacy” which, though a triumph of the 
Woman’s Department, was scarcely observ- 
ed by many. It was work done in the 
Pharmaceutical Laboratory of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, and ‘‘as 
a representative of true modern pharmacy,” 
wrote a good judge, ‘‘it is the best in the 
Exposition.”” Here were tinctures, fluid 
extracts, pills, suppositories, ointments— 
just what the druggist would need in her 
business, all prepared by women. Numer- 
ours preparations were examined and pro- 
nounced ‘‘standard;” in short, the work was 
conceded a success. 

Here is a promising opening. Skillful 
fingers as well as strong arms can produce 
perfect work. Women, as pharmacists, 
have no natural limitations, but can stand 
unsurpassed if they choose. While the sick 
gladly recognize the great things wrought 
by the soft hands of a lady physician, the 
well must acknowledge that finished work 
is the same and demands her remuneration, 
whether done by Jew or Gentile, male or 
female. 

What can be said of women wood-carv- 
ers? How happened it we ever had one? 
Benjamin Pitman, of Cincinnati, recognized 
the same taste in his daughter that he 
himself possessed. Instead of overlooking 
the talent because the heir to it was a girl, 
he instructed his daughter, and she became 
a wood-carver in her own home. 

The School of Design had already start- 
ed, but it was Mr. Pitman who suggested 
that the knowledge gained by the pupils 
might be applied to the decoration of house- 
hold furniture. The art committee seized 
upon the suggestion, and about two years 
ago Mr. Pitman took charge of a class num- 
bering eighty-eight—nearly all of whom 
were women. 

The results we saw at the Centennial, and 
they were truly surprising. We expect 
beautiful and elaborate work from the Swiss, 
because we know that generations of faith- 
ful wood-carvers have made it possible for 
little children to carve out their toys, but 
no one has a right to look for great things 
from novices. Thoroughness of werk, how- 
ever, with a delicacy and naturalness of de- 
sign characterized the Cincinnati Exhibit. 








We are glad to learn that several of the 
students intend to make wood-carving 
profession. The tools are small and unob. 


‘jectional, and the employment will be a Jy. 


crative one, we are confident. 

One word as to the kindred art of engray- 
ing. Probubly few who passed Mrs. Worm. 
ley’s engravings of microscopic crystals had 
any conception of their real merit. The 
origin of the work is interesting. While 
Dr. Wormly the well-known chemist, was 
making experiments for his book, “The 
Micro-Chemistry of Poisons,” his wife made 
drawings of the crystals as they were de. 
posited for the purpose of illustrating her 
husband’s work. When the drawings were 
completed they were sent to an engraver 
who soon returned them saying they could 
only be accurately engraved by the person 
who made the original drawings. Mrs, 
Wormley knew nothing of the art, but de- 
termined to learn it, and in time produced q 
set of plates which rank among the best en- 
gravings. This story is familiar to many, 
but will bear repeating until every woman 
is convinced that she has talents which if 
improved will be of immediate, practical 
value to herself and humanity. 

From drawing crystals we pass by a sin- 
gle step to making them, or to the work of 
the chemist. Science has advanced at such 
an astonishing rate the past few years that 
women scientists do not surprise us. We 
find them studying in museums and experi- 
menting in laboratories. Professors of 
chemistry who do not believe in women pro- 
fessors are, nevertheless, glad to have them 
perform most delicate experiments, and 
admit that in chemical manipulation a wo- 
man’s hand is often the most successful. 
Here, then, Woman has the advantage. She 
has shown herself able to perform nice 
quantitative analyses, and the costly ‘appar- 
atus has not been sacrificed to clumsy fin- 
gers. There is nothing to prevent her from 
making those discoveries which are the re- 
sult of skilful and patient work. To the 
scientifically inclined, such a life is rich and 
satisfying, and productive of good to hu- 
manity. 

Are there any objections that can be of- 
fered against these finger-employments? 
There is one which is often urged; others 
have had their day, and are disappearing 
like morning shadows before the brightness 
of the sun. 

The one that remains is this: ‘‘They are 
unfeminine employments.” We hear it 
from the pulpit, the platform, the legisla- 
tive hall. It has been openly declared and 
secretly insinuated till we have become so 
demoralized as to say it ourselves without 
thinking. Let Bertha von Hillern walk in 
Boston, and it takes all the papers with their 
morning, evening, and extra editions to con- 
vince us that she is ‘‘a modest little woman.” 

We need a revival to awaken us to the 
wretchedness that is caused by this false 
public sentiment that creates a false pride 
in Woman, and makes her believe it is more 


truly womanly to sacrifice her life to a 


needle and die ina garret, than to take a 
chisel ora crucible in her hand, and by them 
make her own and others lives more com- 
plete. We have yet to learn that a tatting 
bobbin does not save a woman from being 
masculine in her nature, nor an eighty-eight 
mile walk in twenty-six consecutive hours 
prevent her from being ‘‘truly feminine.” 

Back of the question of sex in employ- 
ments, there is another infinitely deeper and 
grander—the question of life. While con- 
sidering it, arbitrary lines vanish, human 
nature appears with as varied gifts as nature 
itself possesses, and development is seen 
to be the object of true living. In this 
light how weak and false appears that be- 
lief which allows an individual to fall a 
prey to what some one pronounces its ‘‘pro- 
per sphere.” Asif the individual could not 
determine its sphere better than any one else; 
as if a part of the human race had the pow- 
er to monopolize all the industries of the 
world, and leave only one sphere for the 
remaining thousand! 

‘‘A woman need not be rich,” is the dic- 
tum of the past; ‘‘she needs to be as much 
as any one” trembles on the lips of the pres- 
ent. Let the thousand whom necessity will 
soon compel to self-support, and the other 
thousand who desire to be individual in the 
large signification of the word train them- 
selves for some special work, putting aside 
the fear of masculineness for the hope of 
self-improvement and future usefulness. 
As trained workers they will find that wo- 
men need money for the priceless blessings 
that it buys; that she should receive it for the 
same reason that everyone has heretofore, 
because it is the world’s good, old-fashioned 
way of acknowledging its indebtedness for 
well-performed work. Mrs. J. M ARMs. 

Cambridge, Mass. 








HUMOROUS. 


What piece of carpentry becomes a gem 
as soon as it is finished ?—A-gate. 

Advice to Parents. —When your boy cries 
fora stick of candy, just takea stick to him. 

A Western editor said of a tornado, “It 
was a wind that just sat up on its hind legs 
and howled.” 

An Irish lover remarks, ‘‘It’s very great 
pleasure to be alone, especially when yet 
sweetheart is wid ye!” 
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“Ah, parson, I wish I could carry my 
gold with me,” said a dying man to his pas- 
tor. “It might melt,” was the consoling 
answer. 

Unmasked.—‘“‘I detest masquerades,” said 
a beautiful lady to a gallant officer. ‘‘No 
wonder, madam,” he replied, ‘‘since you 
do so much execution unmasked.” 


A woman who was told that some tables 
in the Russian department were made of 
malachite, exclaimed: “My goodness! I 
thought Malachite was one of the prophets!” 


“Jamie, how’s your church coming on?” 
“Not so vera weel. There’s na one — 
‘cept me and brother Sandy, and I’m think- 
ing he’s na orthodox and must be put out.” 


“What did the Puritans come to this 
country for?” asked a Massachusctts teach- 
er of his class. ‘‘To worship in his own 
way, and make other people do the same,” 
was the reply. 

A Western paper, in describing an acci- 
dent recently, says, with much candor: 
“Dr. Jones was called,and under his prompt 
and skillful treatment the young man died 
on Wednesday night.” 


Jerrold once went to a party at which 
Mr. Pepper had assembled his friends, and 
said to his host on entering the room, ‘‘My 
dear Pepper, how glad you must be to see 
yonr friends mustered.” 


Brown, meeting Jones, his friend, and 
seeing him look very miserable, said, ‘‘Hul- 
lo, old man! Why, you've a face fit fora 
funeral!” ‘‘So 1 ought to have,” replied 
Jones, ‘‘considering I’ve just had an execu- 
tion on my house.” 


A little boy was asked the other day if he 
knew where the wicked finally went to? 
He answered, ‘‘They practice law a spell 
here and then go tothe Legislature!” It 
was a painful operation for the boy to sit 
down for a few days. 


Minister (portentously). ‘‘James, this is 
a very dreadful thing! You have heard 
there is a bank-note missing from the box?” 
James (the sextou, whe is strongly suspect- 
ed). ‘‘’Deed, Sir, so they were tellin’ me.” 
Minister (solemnly). ‘James, you and I 
alone had access to that box.” James. ‘‘It’s 
just as ye say, Sir—it must lie between us 
twa. An’ the best way’ll be, you to pay the 
tae half, an’ I'll pay the tither, an’ say na’ 
mair aboot it.” 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh cpaccestate exercises, 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and opening upon a large public square which 
- ~ es = excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
~~ address, and an interview arran if desired. 

y7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.S8t.Louis, Mo. 

















Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No, 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
Sane, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
October and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up guarantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
be set aside semi-annually by the new Savings } 

2 7m. 





law 
and Morphine habit absolutely and 
epeoally cured. Painless: Ly yy 
nd stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, IL 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


NETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
+.\ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 

15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 





Woman’s Medical College 
—of the 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infi . Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 








Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
worlc 


orld. Sample watch a outfit free to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Ch cago 


a 





D) Madame FOY’S 
gnteeL.. SHAT AUCEpRGR 


: every year. 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 

STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON 
New Haven, Conn. feow?7 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 





Music Books for Reed Organs. 
Clar e's New Method REED 


GANS, ($3 nown as one of 
rare merit, both in the instructive course, and the 
well chosen airs for practice. 

FOR PARLOR OR- 


. 
Getze s School 625."g250.: Te 
sale of more than 30,000 copies is the best proof of 
its great popularity. 


b ] 
Emerson's New Method 


distinguished musicians, and is equal to the best. 


’ FOR THE CABINET 
ORGAN ($2.50) i 
Roots School. ox: Wiel jt 
and used. 


, FOR 
Clarke’s$1 Instructor 
method for beginners. 


4 ’ FOR 
inner’s New School <a: 

NET ORGAN (75 cts.) is she cheapest, and an ex- 
cellent easy instruction book. 


($.50 bds. ; $3 clo. ; 


Organ at Home, $i "siiis"% 


well known Reed Organ pieces. 


Music Books for Sabbath Schools. 


‘ 1 Fitted for the occa- 

CHORAL PRAISE, sions of the ‘‘Epis- 
copal”’ year, but is a book of great concrete beau- 
ty for any denomination. 100 good Songs, Tunes, 
and gg bmg Anthems. by Rev. J. H. WaTErR- 
BURY. ice, 25 cents. 


\ A happy title for a beautiful 
GOOD NEWS. Sabbath School Song Book. 
which disappoints nobody, and contains a large 


number of songs which will be universal favorites. 
By R. M. M’Inrosg. Price 35 cents. 
The glittering title 


SHINING RIVER. aptly indicates the 


character of the profusion of bright, pure songs of 
elevated sentiment, which fill the book with beau- 
ty. ByH.S. & W. O. Perkins. Price 35 cts. 


RIVER OF LIFE. irra teen cam, 
ber of well-known composers; it has an unusual 


variety, and everything is of the best quality. By 
H. 8. Perkins and W. W. Bentey. rice 35 cts. 


LIVING WATERS, 'Mtetings,ieviva 


eetings, &c., this is also most appropriate for 
Sabbath School Work. No better collection is 
published. By D. F. Hopees. Price 30 cents. 


Remember the ENCORE (75 cts.) is the book for 
Singing Schools. 


(Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson& Co,,. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 





| YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAWND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
TS popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
4 Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


4 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY, 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. I 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the fanny adventures of ‘Polly Witter.” 


III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 
‘By WM. M. F. ROUND, 


of the N. Y. Independent, author of “‘Achsah.” 
Illustrated with engravings of celebrated spots, and 
with portraits drawn from photographs by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 
IV 


DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 
V 


THE FLOSSY AND BOSS Y 
STORIES. 

For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Hilustrated by JESSIE CURTIS, 

VI. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 


JOHN BROWNJOHN. 
Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 
VIL. 

BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 

By the Author of the 


“UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 
Vill 


TANGLED KNOTS. 
A De ment of Prize 


es. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, Ma 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Margaret Ey- 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. Mary B. ©. Slade, Miss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston, 
Ladies secure Lance Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 








DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents. The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a sugges- 
tion, this little volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child ; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafts, Author of “Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press. For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States.” 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 
“Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volyme to 


“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 
FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 
SNIP AND WHIP, 


And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. [Il- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


DAISY TRAVERS; 
Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Samwmels. 
$1.50. 

NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 

By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 

LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adams, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Illustrated. $1.75. 

VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PvB.isHeEre. 
41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 





SUCCESS! 


Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 





A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 





Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instractions for using. 

*,* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
BOSTON: Corner of Tremont and Bekeley sts. 


REMOVAL, 





——of the—— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
(2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ee" AGENTS WANTED tf33 





OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON’S POEM. 


HAROLD. 


A DRAMA OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


Illustrated Edition. With 12 petoupe Tllustra - 
tions by Maclise. 12 mo. $2. Plain Edition, $1.00. 


Tribune.—“*This masterly production.” 


Hvening Post.—‘‘The extreme beauty of the poem 
as a work of high literary art.’’ 


North American Review.—‘‘Mr. Tennyson has given 
in this new drama so many passages which fill eye, 
ear, and soul all at once, with inexpressible delight, 
that for these alone it will rank with his best poems.”’ 


CHOICE HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 24 full-page Heliotypes, with de- 
scriptive letterpress. Large 4to. Tastefully bound. 
Price of each, $10.00. 


Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 
Gems of the Gray Collections, 
The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists, 


‘‘Kither of the four is abook that any person may 
rejoice to own, and the fonr together, costing less 
thau an indifferent pmntine. constitute a collection of 
examples of the highest achievement in art which 
not long ago, few could hope to possess without lavy- 
ish expenditure."’"— Boston Advertiser. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Vols. 14. England and Wales. $4.00. 
Vol. 5. Ireland. $1.00. 
Vol. 6-8. Scotland and Scandinavia, $3.00. 


“A beautiful pocket series, in which are gathered 
by the hand of a poet garlands of poetic flowers, 
that have grown up around some of the most inter- 
esting localities in the Old World. Those who have 
not a library of the poets will find this series a re- 
pository of their choicest productions, and all asso- 
ciated with some place of interest.”—New York Ob- 
server. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. 


fy Some Russet Lowe.ii. 1 Vol. Square 16 mo. 
Red edges. Tastefully stamped. $1.25. 

*‘When the Commemoration Ode was written, it at 
once took its place among the great odes of the lan- 
guage. Since the time of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, nothing to compare with it had ap- 

. hot even excepting the ode to the Duke of 

Yellington. The three here presented are closely 
allied in their subject matter, and form‘ one of the 
— monuments of our Centenary.”’— Cincinnati 


* INTHE LEVANT. 


By CuarLes DupLEY WARNER, author of “My 
Summer in a Garden,” ‘‘Back-log Studies,” etc. 1 
Vol. 12mo. $2.00. 


“It is to be doubted ifa truer account of the de- 
caying East was ever set down than is recorded in 
this volume. Mr. Warner has not failed to observe 
all the Vm poe pes and other notable objects which 
the land of ruins and reminiscences offers to the sight- 
seer, but he has spied out the nakedness of the land 
as well.”’—Portland Press. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES OSGOOD & Co.. Boston. 





SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing ‘ 


RHAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my liet. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyi 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston &. Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
tely 
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The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Mar, 3, 1877. 





Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
e on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 











THE COLORADO PRESS. 

Nothing could be finer than the manly 
courage with which the Colorado newspa- 
pers have undertaken to secure fair play 
for the question of Woman Suffrage in that 
State next October. It is something to be 
grateful for, and proud of, forever. 

The hands of the women themselves are 
tied. They cannot vote in their own be- 
half. They are not owners, or managers 
of a single newspaper in the State. But the 
Rocky Mountain Denver News, which ‘‘was 
not an original Woman’s Rights newspa- 
per,” but is one of the most influential and 
widely circulated journals in the State, uses 
its colums with most refreshing liberality, 
in their behalf. It gives column after col- 
umn of carefully prepared and strong edi- 
torial support. It welcomes correspond- 
ence on the question. It devotes a column 
for the use ot the ‘“‘Colorado Woman Suf- 
frage Association,” in which they urge 
their own cause well. It assumes that: 

‘*Woman’s cause is Man's; 
They rise or sink together.” 

In its last issue under the head of ‘‘Equal 
Suffrage,” it says:— 

The News surrenders a considerable por- 
tion of its space this morning to the topic 
of Equal Suffrage and other rights of wo- 
men. No apology is necessary for this, 
we imagine, because the subject has grown 
to such importance everywhere, and par- 
ticularly to the people of Colorado, that 
after the presidential muddle shall have been 
settled, the Suffrage question will be of 
paramount importance in this State, and the 
News desires its free and full discussion. 

The same number of the News contains 
an able article, a column long, by Rev. Dr. 
Crary, on ‘‘Christianity and Woman.” The 
conluding paragraph of which is as fol- 
lows: 

It is very hard for persons, endowed with 
peculiar prerogatives to give them up, or 
share them with others. he ballot has al- 
ways been extended to classes excluded 
from it, | peculiarly painful and slow ad- 
vances. re men generous enough, brave 
enough, to make women equal to them- 
selves as citizens? Are not many of them 
afraid to put this great power in the hands 
of women? ‘‘Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you.” If the women 
all voted and none of the men did, what 
then? Because we want women to be wise, 
brave, just, moral, self-reliant; the mothers 
of true statesmen and patriotic soldiers, the 
wives of intelligent citizens, worthy and 
honored, we shall vote for Woman Suffrage. 

We have transferred to this number of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, the entire leading 
editorial of a late number of the Denver 
News, headed, ‘“‘Why shouldn’t women 
vote?” Wecommend it the careful peru- 
sal of our law-makers. 

By private advices, we learn that when 
the Woman Suffrage Association of Color- 
ado, held its annual meeting, and its special 
work was to plan and arrange for the fall 

campaign, the press, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, treated the convention with great 
fairness, and thus helped in the very best 
way, to put the question of Suffrage right 
before the voters of that State. 

Under these circumstances, there is reas- 
onable hope that Colorado will be first in 
the list of States that will establish a gov- 
ernment truly representative of the whole 
people. L. 8. 


_ 
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NEWSPAPER STORIES. 


If there is one time more than another at 
which we are bound to ask for restraining 
grace, it is when we take the pen in hand to 
write good or evil concerning ourselves, 
and those with whom we have come into 
personal contact. 

I therefore ask pardon beforehand for the 
impoliteness of speaking of myself in a 
JOURNAL devoted to the broadest and deep- 
est interests of humanity. Yet during my 
long absence from home, various items con- 
cerning me have found their way into the 
public prints. As I have been unable to 
comment upon these at the time, it may be 
as well to notice them here very briefly. 
First among these I must speak of an al- 
ledged interview with me reported at full 
length in a St. Louis paper, and widely cop- 
ied and commented upon in other journals. 

I must say in regard to this that I have 
never knowingly or willingly been the sub- 
ject of an “interview” examination. I pre- 
fer to state my opinions concerning matters 
of general and of special interest in my own 
language, and on occasions of my own 
choosing. Neither do I see how any one 
can assume the right to make public for me 
that which I have not seen fit to publish on 
my own account. The most harmless, nay, 
the most friendly conversation may in this 

way be made a matter of grave offense, both 
by giving to its statements the emphasis of 
publicity, and by the inevitable substitution 








of words and phrases other than those act- 
ually used. As the report given in the St. 
Louis paper was wholly unauthorized by 
me, it can scarcely be made incumbent upon 
me to defend or explain any particular 
point contained in it. 

Secondly, The statement has been made 
and contradicted that I was, on one occa- 
sion, refused entertainment at a hotel, on 
account of my participation in the Woman 
Suffrage movement. Concerning this, it 
behooves me to say that I certainly have 
never been refused admission at any hotel 
upon this or upon any other ground. In 
the course of my late journey I was on one 
occasion the guest of a lady who told me 
that the landlord of the principal hotel in 
the place had, through his wife, expressed 
his unwillingness to receive me. It must 
be said in explanation of this that those 
who applied at the hotel in my behalf car- 
ried with them a Woman Suffrage petition, 
which had no connection with my intended 
visit and lecture, but which might have 
aroused the animosity of the person in ques- 
tion. I know only what I was told about 
this circumstance, and have authorized no 
statement whatever concerning it. 

Lastly, I have received a letter from an 
unknown correspondent, praying me to 
deny the truth of statements made concern- 
ing me in an Indianapolis journal, and cop- 
ied thence into some Beston paper, a slip 
from which last was duly enclosed to me. 
This slip states that a part of the audience 
attending my lecture in Indianapolis, mani- 
fested their disappointment by mortifying 
behavior. This rudeness on their part is 
spoken of by the writer as a fit return for 
rudeness shown by me to an Indianapolis 
lady in Washington, more than eight years 
ago. 

Now, beth of these statements are un- 
founded. My audience in Indianapolis 
though large, was not of a character to show 
disrespect to a lady lecturer, or to any oth- 
er. It was, on the contrary, a remarkably 
polite and attentive concourse of people, 
and was so spoken of in the reports at the 
time. 

The charge of rudeness on a remote occa- 
sion made against me is equally unfounded, 
the fact being that the lady from Indianap- 
olis was introduced to me just as I was on 
the point of leaving one party for another, 
at which I had promised to be present. 
The hour was so late, and the weather so 
inclement that I felt obliged to go to my 
carriage without loss of time. My escort 
was a gentleman who spoke little or no 
English, to whom I signified in French my 
readiness to depart. Ilearing soon after 
that the person presented to me on this oc- 
casion had misunderstood these circum- 
stances, I requested a mutual acquaintance 
to explain them to her, and received from 
him a promise that he would do se at once. 

A truce to these tedious trifles. It seems 
almost an impertinence to occupy public at- 
tention with them, but it is perhaps a great- 
er disrespect to show such indifference to 
the opinion of the public as to take no heed 
of agencies which may wrongly pre-possess 
it. JULIA WARD HowE. 

> 


WOMAN ACCEPTS THE TEST. 





The trouble between Mrs. Hanaford and 
her church in Jersey City has given rise to 
very general comments by the press. We 
do not now propose to touch upon the mer- 
its of this controversy, but instead to enter 
upon the more general aspects of the ques- 
tion. Let us accept the logical consequences 
of our principles. We claim that women 
should have equal opportunities with men 
in education, and that the learned profession 
should be open alike to both sexes. This 
granted, then women should accept the same 
tests as those applied to men, and not claim 
any favors on account of sex. If a woman 
as physician, lawyer or minister fails from a 
lack of fitness or ability she must meet this 
failure squarely. All that we can ask for 
Woman is equality with Man. Give her 
the same chances and she will accept the 
same tests. In claiming for women more 
rights, it must also be remembered that 
every right brings with it a corresponding 
obligation, and this is often burdensome. 
In the higher order of civilization and so- 
cial life which will follow the enlargement 
of the sphere of Woman there will be a cor- 
responding enlargement of duties. As she 
aspires to enter the professions she will have 
to train herself for her new work, and the 
effort will task her faculties to the utmost. 
In many cases she will fail just as men fail. 
The Advertiser in briefly discussing the 
question of women as ministers says: 

Given, on the part of the parish, the need 
of a certain amount of pastoral work social- 
ly, the demand for a certain amount of ori- 
ginal thought and certain depth of person- 
al experience and sympathetic insight on 
the part of the pastor, and a certain finish 
of pulpit productions in literary and rheto- 
rical excellence, if the woman can meet the 
requirements it is possible for her to make 
a permanent reputation, for the spirit of the 
age is at least tolerant enough now to give 
her a chance; but if she cannot meet the re- 
quirements she must expect that her person- 
al feelings and her supposed claims as a 
woman will be disregarded. 

We would suggest to the Advertiser that 
even if the spirit of the age is tolerant 
enough now to give Woman a chance after 
she has become a minister, it is not yet suf- 





ficiently just to give her an equal chance in 
training for the ministry. This is also true 
of the other professions. 8. W. B. 
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THE RESULT. 





The country for afew months past has 
suffered a severe strain at its weakest point 
and has proved its strength. The appoint- 
ment of the Commission was in itself a 
triumph of the principles on which free 
institutions are based. The result of the 
presidential election was such that each of 
the two great parties honestly believe that 
its candidates were really elected while 
their opponents were trying to cheat them 
by fraud. The precedents for the counting 
the electoral votes were so various and con- 
tradictory, and the laws so loosely worded, 
as to give rise to opposite opinions as to 
what was the Constitutional method. As 
party feeling was at its highest pitch, each 
party insisted on that method which would 
give it the prize. We were drifting tow- 
ards anarchy and strife. To obviate this 
the Commission was agreed on. No better 
method of settling the question could be 
devised. The Commission after hearing 
the argument on both sides gave judgment. 
It is to be regretted that the decision of the 
members was in all cases in the direction of 
personal party bias. Moreover it was to be 
expected that the party against whom the 
decision was made would be dissatisfied. 
But we fail to see why the defeated party 
can with justice or truth charge any spe- 
cial member of the Commission with par- 
tisanship. Judge Clifford in each case fol- 
lowed his political predelictions as much as 
Judge Bradley. Mr. Hoar and Senator 
Edmands did not stick more tenaciously 
to their political opinions in their judg- 
ment of the case than Judge Abbott and 
Senators Bayard and Thurman. Do you 
say that Judge Bradley and those with him 
decided wrong? They were bound by 
their oaths to decide according to their own 
convictions and not yours. The same reas. 
oning which proves the guilt or innocence 
of one proves the guilt or innocence of all. 

Again, while we are ready to condemn 
the filibustering of a fragment of the Dem- 
ocratic party, there is abundant reason to 
believe that an equally large number of 
Republicans wonld have done as badly if 
the decision had been reversed. On the 
other hand the better portion of the Dem- 
ocrats, among whom the members from the 
South are conspicuous, have acted as men 
of honor. They have, it is true, yielded to 
the filibusters the right to question any 
doubtful returns, and in this they can be 
justified, but upon the final votes they have 
kept their faith. Beneath all the parti- 
san heat and rancor there is the hard pan 
of patriotism in the better members of both 
of the great parties, which will carry us 
through this struggle toa result of which 
every American has reason to be proud. 
Even those who think the decision wrong 
should give to all the members of the Com- 
mission the credit of acting according to 
their honest convictions and from the dic- 
tates of patriotism. 8. W. B. 


—_o——___——. 


THE REV. ANNA OLIVER. 





The history of the heroic struggle of this 
woman against obstacles which beset her 
because she was a woman, is only another 
illustration of the injustice which still pre- 
vails even in the christian church. Gifted 
with the power of speech and feeling a 
call from the Lord to preach, she resolved 
to study for the ministry, but the doors of 
several theological schools were shut against 
her, not because she lacked in intellect and 
piety, but simply because she was a wo- 
man. As facts are more convincing than 
opinions let us give the story of her early 
struggles as they are reported in the New 
York World:— 

While at Cincinnati ‘studying art she felt 
a call to the ministry but was not certain of 
its reality until the idea was confirmed by 
others. A minister who heard her speak 
said: ‘‘Do you know that every one would 
say if you were a man; ‘go fit yourself for 
the ministry.’ But I say to you do it, 
though you are a woman.” ‘‘No theolog- 
ical school will receive me,”’ was her reply. 
She wrote to some Seminary for admission. 
“They treated me with contempt.” Then 
she tried Oberlin, and President Fairchild 
gave her a cordial answer. But his co-la- 
borers did not join him. Here is what she 
says on this point: 

Well, President Fairchild told me in 
answer that Oberlin would admit me, and 
that no difference would be made between 
me and the other theological students. I 
have reason to know those words by heart, 
for, first from one thing and then another, 
I was debarred until, for all that I was get- 
ting there, I might as well have been takin 
private lessons in Hebrew and Greek. O 
course I remonstrated, and quoted Presi- 
dent Fairchild’s words, and there were 
many interesting scenes between the pro- 
fessors and me which should not be re- 
peated. Finally I went to Cincinnati, 
talked with some friends, and made another 
application to Oberlin for admission, saying 
I supposed I had been admitted to the sem- 
inary, but it seemed I had not, &c. Then 
they drew up a letter—I wish I had it here 
to show you—in which they set down what 
they considered in admitting me was in ac- 
cordance With feminine propriety and what 
was not. For example for me to get up 
and say anything in a parler full of my 
classmates and the Faculty and some of 





their wives, was not in accordance with 
feminine propriety; but, at the same time, 
it afterwards happened that, during the 
Ohio crusade, the carriages of the Faculty, 
with their wives, would stand before my 
room every day to take me to some of the 
small towns to speak—it might be in the 
street, or in a saloon where a bottle of 
whiskey might be flung at my head. That 
was in accordance with feminine propriety, 
for one of the professors most bitter against 
me said, if ever the hand of the Lord was 
shown, it was in the Ohio crusade. 

Some of the trustees of Oberlin are officers 
of the American Missionary Society, whose 
teachers in the South preach regularly, as 
at Andersonville, but Oberlin would not 
prepare them to do it. They think a wo- 
man can do by instinct what it takes a man 
three years to learn. 

Not driven from her purpose by these 
rebuffs she sent fourteen letters of appli- 
cation to as many theological schools. Her 
own preference was for Princeton. Yale 
and some others replied that their charters 
did not permit women to enter as students 
for the ministry. Others said that they 
were not prepared for such a step. A\l- 
though all gave ‘‘polite answers,” only 
three of the fourteen were willing to have 
a woman student. Finally she resolved to 
enter the theological school of the Boston 
University. When she came to this decis- 
ion she had five dollars and a spare six 
months. She gave this time to lecturing 
and raised money to pay her expenses. 
Here again we prefer to give her words as 
reported in the World:— 

‘Then when I had money I boarded ny 
comfortably. When I had but little 
boarded myself. One week it was very 
little; I had but ten cents, and I lived the 
whole week on nine cents worth of brown 
meal and some salt that 1 hed, which I 
made into porridge.” 

‘How did you feel at the end of the 
week?” 

“Very weak. I really suppose I might 
have gone on starving without realizing it. 
I had things, too, I might have sold, but I 
never thought of it. sold a bracelet af- 
terward for $30, and got the commentaries 
out of the proceeds. But no matter what 
I had or didn’t have—I never went in debt. 
Neither was it so very discouraging, for 
even in my many efforts to make money I 
always had a good time. Then they were 
so very kind to me in Boston. The semi- 
nary gave me every vite it gave the 
men, and I was one of the four chosen to 
speak when we graduated.” 

But even with a license in her pocket 
her troubles were not at anend. To make 
a short story she began the work of the 
ministry over a Methodist church in Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, and though Doctors of 
Divinity shook their wise heads in doubt, 
she has met with marked success. One of 
her male members says: ‘‘Since the exist- 
ence of the church it has not been in so 
high a state spiritually as at the present 
time.” A lady adds: ‘‘No one but a wo- 
man could have brought this church into 
such harmony. All the members working 
for Christ. This Miss Oliver has accom- 
plished as a pastor.” Her meetings have 
been crowded and her preaching has awak- 
ened a wide spread religious interest. She 
has also been invited to address the Metho- 
dist Ministers Monday Meeting. 

Can any one who reads this story doubt 
that injustice is still done to Woman simply 
because she is a Woman? 8. W. B. 

oe 
SIGNING WITHOUT READING. 


Judge Donohue recently signed an impor- 
tant order in a New York court without 
reading it, supposing the paper was some- 
thing very different from what it really was. 
Fortunately he was able to correct his mis- 
take before it did any harm. There have 
been repeated instances where women have 
done the same thing, and have thereby been 
stripped of their property through the craft 
of designing men. This often happens when 
women put their property in the hands of 
trustees to manage and then blindly sign 
their names when asked to. We know of 
cases where women by ignorantly signing 
papers have become sureties which involved 
great risk and serious loss. It is not un- 
common even now for women to sign deeds 
without reading them. Here is an actual 
case: A woman is told by her trustee that 
he as executor to an estate in which she and 
other parties are interested, wishes to make 
a transfer of real estate to him as her trustee, 
and he hands her a deed which he says does 
this. She signs it without reading it. The 
fact is that the word trustee is left out and 
the property is transferred to him to hold 
in his own right. He has the deed record- 
ed and for a time pays her the rents. She 
supposes that it is all right. Meanwhile 
he becomes involved in his business and in 
his strait for money he sells the property 
and gives a deed which is recorded. She 
then learns to her amazement and grief that 
the title of her property has passed out of 
her hands, and she has only left the chances 
of an expensive suit of equity. 

Cases in various forms could be cited to 
show how women have suffered by simply 
signing their names without reading. But 
there is little need of multiplying these. 
The oversight of Judge Donohue having 
suggested this topic, it is only necessary to 
call the attention of our readers to its im- 
portance. To one and all, both men and 
women, we say: Make it both a rule and 
practice never to sign a paper without read- 
ing it and knowing what it means. 

8. W. B. 











WHY SHOULDN'T WOMEN VOTE: 


This question is beginning to perplex the 
minds of many men, not only here in (o}. 
orado, where it will be the issue of the 
next campaign (in October) but all over the 
country. It is rather a remarkable fac; 
that all the leading journals of the east are 
showing a lively interest in the result of 
the equal Suffrage movement in Colorado 
and all of them are already perfectly wel} 
aware that the question whether women 
shall vote in Colorado is to be voted on this 
fall. They call it ‘‘an interesting experi- 
ment.” Some of them discuss it, and, for 
a wonder, no longer flippantly. The time 
was—and is yet, in some newspaper offices 
—when the whole question of Weenen Suf- 
frage was whistled down the wind as q 
thing unworthy of serious consideration, 
‘‘Why shouldn't women vote?” ask these 
gifted journalists, in surprise, horrified hy 
the audacious question, and answered brief. 
ly: “Oh, because she shouldn’t!” They no 
doubt really intended to give a reason; but 
as reasons are not as thick as blackberries 
in summer, they waived specifications and 
merely filed a general denial of Woman's 
right to the ballot. 

ut this general denial has been filed some 
time, and the case can wait no longer for 
the more specific pleading. If it be true 
that women ought not to vote there ought 
to be some evidence of the fact, and the 
question which heads this article ought to 
be answered speedily and conclusively. 
And a conclusive answer is not an answer 
to the effect that he who makes it does not 
believe that a woman ought to vote. The 
women might well reply to this that they 
don’t believe that particular man ought to 
vote, and they would be as near right on 
the question of Suffrage as he. Neither is 
it an answer to say that they have not voted 
heretofore. ‘That may make matters worse, 
for if they are really entitled to vote, and 
have been kept back from exercising their 
privileges, an action for damages might lie 
against the whole voting pepelation of the 
country. And again, the negroes didn’t 
vote before the war—some of them don’t 
vote yet—but it was suddenly discoved a 
few — ago that the colored people were 
entitled to vote; that the declaration of in- 
dependence, and the constitution, and the 
newspapers, all demanded the ballot for 
them, and they got it. They got it simply 
because nobody could show that they had 
no right to vote, and the women will get it 
for the same reason. The News really does 
not feel as though it is necessary to take 
sides upon this question. ‘The best thing to 
be done is to get out of the way and let the 
revolution go forward. It will never go 
back any more in this state or in this coun- 
try, and any effort to stem the tide will only 
serve to check, not stay it. It may not 
come this year, nor next year, nor for many 
years, but sooner or later it is bound to 
come, and it can no more be hastened than 
it can be delayed. Slavery resisted every 
encroachment but the last, and then it went 
down in a way which nobody expected, and 
at the hands of men who had not fought 
against it before. If Wendell Phillips, 

m. Loyd Garrison, or even old John 
Brown had written the emancipation proc- 
lamation, there would have been a poetic 
justice about it, but who thought of Lin- 
coln, Grant and Ben Butler as the men who 
should set the bondsmen free? Perhaps it 
will be so in this later revolution. The 
News is not an original Woman's Rights pa- 


er. 

What we will favor in this Suffrage Cam- 
paign is the sensible, well directed efforts of 
good men and good women to treat this 
subject fairly and dispassionately, and to 
get a vote upon the merits ef the question— 
not upon prejudice or ignorance; and for 
the sake of bringing out all the facts we 
will take the ground that women ought to 
vote in Colorado, and challenge proof to the 
contrary. Assertions to the contrary will 
not be considered—facts are what we want 
now, and what the people want now. They 
must vote on the question a few months 
hence, and they want to know how they 
should vote. They want to know why an 
ignorant or vicious man who pays no taxes, 
hasn’t character enough to serve on a iy 
and who goes to Canada to avoid the draft, 
is better entitled to vote than an intelligent, 
virtuous woman who pays taxes on perhaps 
thousands of dollars in property. They 
want to know what right the man in ques- 
tion has to say that the woman in question 
shan’t vote and that he shall. They want 
toknow why the virtuous women of the 
Commonwealth cannot be trusted with the 
ballot without fear of contamination, be- 
cause if itisa good thing for men it is a 
good thing for women. They want to know 
whether there is any valid objection to hold- 
ing a “‘reserve force” of ballots in the hand 
of our wives and sisters to be cast in favor 
of law and order, and morality, and educa- 
tion, and civilization. Ina word, this is a 
matter of grave importance to Colorado 
just now, and we owe it to ourselves, since 
the eyes of the country are upon us, to 
make a careful study of the question, and 
give our answer in October witha due sense 
of our responsibility, not only to those im- 
mediately interested, but to the cause of 
morality and to civilization in general.— 
Denver, (Col.) Daily News. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ART STUDIES IN PARIS. 











HOW TO LIVE. 


Many ladies who seek the benefit of Euro- 
pean art study, find themselves upon reach- 
ing Paris in face of great embarrassments. 
How to live and where to study are two 
questions that are as imperative as ever was 
the one—‘‘what must I do to get to Paris?” 
The greater proportion of female art stu- 
dents are those to whom money is a subject 
of colossal proportions, and the art of 
stretching a given amount of dollars over the 
greatest possible space of time, is one quite 
as necessary to learn as that of scientific col- 
oring, or of a vigorous and graceful method 
of handling. Very many ladies have earn- 
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ed for themselves the wherewith to come 
abroad, very many have borrowed the mon- 
ey, and very many are expending in art in- 
struction the little all that they have receiv- 
ed from small paternal estates. And thereare 
also thousands of ambitious women still in 
America, looking,yearning, towards the en- 
chanted land where are all the masterpieces 
of art, and where the very essence of art 
permeates all the atmespheres of daily life— 
but who dare not come abroad lest they find 
themselves reduced to the necessity of eat- 
ing first their traveling bags and gaiter boots, 
then their room mates, before they termi- 
nate their tragedy of starvation in the 
Morgue. Itis to such that I wish to say a 
word or two, that may possibly make them 
take heart to do as thousands of their coun- 
trywomen are doing to-day, and to strength- 
en the eonviction living in every ambitious 
nature, that ‘“‘the world belongs to those who 
take it.” 

In no city in the world, probably, can 
one live more cheaply than in Paris, and 
nowhere more expensively. There is a 
regular revolving scale of expenditures in 
use here, and it only depends upon the per- 
son to whom the scale is presented to choose 
the figure where the momentum shall cease. 
I know art students who expend fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year; but where I know one 
such, | know a half dozen who eat, drink 
and are merry upon three hundred dellars a 
year. The fifteen-hundred girls and the 
three-hundred girls work side by side in the 
same studio drawing from the same model, 
the latter making as rapid progress (some- 
times more rapid) towards the great purpose 
of all artistic striving as the former. But 
the latter knows nothing of the last night’s 
opera upon which the former expatiates so 
volulably, her mind is not confused by shift- 
ing visions of to-night’s fancy dress ball or 
to-morrow’s private theatricals, she wears 
cheaper raiment—but she 1s one who bears 
deprivation and sacrifice unmurmuringly 
for the sake of the one great purpose of her 
life, and she is not likely to ask the question 
that a fifteen-hundred-dollar girl once pro- 
pounded when a fancy dress ball was in the 
future perspective. ‘Girls why wouldn't 
the costume of the Venus of Milos suit me? 
Who can tell what it is?” Let it be under- 
stood that the questioner was not an art 
student, simply an amateur copier of models 
for accomplishment’s sake, one who had at- 
tended many balls in Paris, but had not yet 
visited the Louvre. 

Two or three ladies, by clubbing together, 
can live much more cheaply than one alone. 
Rent and fuel are thus divided. On Mont- 
martre, among the studios, a comfortable 
“apartment” of three rooms and kitchen 
can be hired for $100 a year. All about in 
this same region are little restaurants, inele- 
gant, of course, but respectable, where a 
comfortable meal of meat, one vegetable, 
bread and wine, can be obtained for a franc. 
Coffee is found at the cremieries, at four 
cents, the cup accompanied by a fresh roll. 
Many ladies adopt this manner of living, 
finding it pleasanter and cheaper to expend 
a small sum of money in furnishing an 
apartment than to drift about, as many do, 
from pension to pension, with all the ex- 
pense and anxiety that accompanies each 
removal. I have in mind at this moment a 
family of three—a mother, grown daughter 
and half-grown son, who manage to live 
comfortably for $500 a year. The mother 
is one reduced, since her coming abroad, 
from affluence to comparative poverty, and 
without lowering in the slightest degree her 
ambitions for her children, is struggling, 
with every nerve and muscle strained to its 
utmost tension, to accomplish what three 
years ago seemed only to await the out- 
stretching of her hand. The mother is a 
newspaper writer, the daughter an art stu- 
dent, the son also a student—of copy-books 
and French verbs. The family live on a 
flat, three rooms and a kitchen, for which is 
paid $8.50 a month. 

The neighborhood is in every respect sat- 
isfactory, being upon the summit ef Mont- 
martre, overlooking the whole city, above 
the lofty roof of the Opera House, higher 
than any point, except, perhaps, the dome 
of the Pantheon. Every morning their 
breakfast is delicious coffee, in unstinted 
quantity, and fresh crisp rolls; for luncheon 
isa bit of cold meat, a box of sardines, an 
omelette, or any of the convenient luncheon 
bits that are for sale constantly in the invit- 
ing charcuteries and cremieries of Paris. 
At night dinner comes up from a neighbor- 
ing little cook-shop, (one can scarcely call 
it a_restaurant,) at a cost of only thirty 
cents for the three people. This dinner 
consists of slices from a roast, either beef, 
chicken, mutton, or veal, with an accompa- 
nying vegetable. To this the family add 
wine, bread, salad, nuts and raisins, and 
they have an ample dinner, at a cost of 
about three france—and only the dishes to 
be washed from which the dinner was eaten, 
and no unwashed stewpans or skillets to 
haunt one with their unsavory grimness 
all through the meal time. The furnishing 
of this little establishment is a history too 
long for this letter. It is enough to say 
that every want is supplied, and yet that 
there are more plaster casts of lovely statues 
in the room than there are chairs; that there 
are more pictures than tables, more books 
than knives and forks, and that when 
Madame and Mademoiselle and Je petit are 





ready to return to America they will sell 
everything (except books), including statues, 
ect., for fifty dollars! 
WHERE TO STUDY 

is a problem not less perplexing than how 
to live. The artist-quarters in Paris are 
widely separated, and the art-students are 
classified as “‘them Latin-quarter-fellers,”’ 
and “them Montmartre-fellers.” Each par- 
ty, of course, contends vigorously for the 
desirability of her respective quarters. 
But the arguments pro and con are too nu- 
merous to be here mentioned. The three 
most celebrated schools for ladies are the 
Carolus Durand the Julien, and the Krug 
studios. The two former are open to both 
sexes, the latter is exclusively a ladies studio. 
In all of them the studies are academic, the 
model draped during the morning seance, 
nude in the afternoon. The ambitious and 
struggling Woman-student, who reaches 
Paris after surmounting difficulties that 
would daunt many a man, usually before 
settling to her studies, goes through a pro- 
cess of preliminary blood-boiling more amus- 
ing to witness than to experience. To see 
that, simply because of her sex she must 
pay twice as much for her lessons as Tom 
or Jack for his, it is almost enough to make 
the most refined of women do as did ‘‘our 
army in Flanders!’ At the Julien studio 
men and wemen work side by side from the 
same model. But Tom pays only twenty- 
five francs a month for his instruction while 
Alice is robbed of twenty-five francs in be- 
ing obliged to pay fifty for exactly the same 
advantages. ;Kate Cameron, (/’artiste) who 
has worked her way through a sea of diffi- 
culties, can scarcely allude to this great 
wrong without a burning cheek; she once 
comforted Mons. Julien with the manifest 
injustice of his terms. ‘Tell me why you 
demand twice as much for women as for 
men?” she asked. The burly, sensual ex- 
circus tumbler, was somewhat confused for 
an answer. 

“Oh, because the ladies fleart,” (flirt) he 
stammered in broken English. 

‘‘With each other?” asked the catechist. 

“O’ course not,” was the answer. ‘‘Wid 
ze jeunes hommes.”’ 

‘‘Ah, then the young ladies pay for the 
mutual flirting, and not the young men,” 
continued the merciless questioner. 

‘They are women and they must pay,” 
burst forth the man, surprised out of Lis 
prudence. 

This Julien studio has long been a place 
of questionable propriety. Last year it 
ceased to be questionable and became un- 
questionable in consequence of a great scan- 
dal which became public in connection with 
it. The proprietor, in spite of the vile ac- 
commodations afforded his students—a dirty 
room approached by a squalid entrance up 
dark stairs, frequented by very dubious look- 
ing people, and the privilege of studying 
from the cheapest models in Paris—had al- 
ways reaped a bounteous harvest from 
American and English ladies. But last 
winter in grossly insulting one lady, whose 
only indiscretion was in not leaving her 
beauty at home when she entered his web, 
he created a volcanic eruption which only 
subsided when his establishment was re- 
duced from twenty-five to five students. It 
was in consequence of this explosion that 
the Krug studio came into being. So many 
ladies absolutely refused to study with Ju- 
lien and yet were unable to pay the exorbi- 
tant terms demanded by Carolus Durand. 
He is a capital draughtsman but certain 
peculiarities of his coloring which have be- 
come Durand mannerisms—give his werk 
the look of being done in a north lighted 
studio, rather than in the warm daylight 
and makes his figures seem cleverly painted 
pictures rather than to have the soul-vital- 
ized appearance of the work of the great 
Spanish master whose rival he boldly as- 
sumes to be. 

Nevertheless the Durand atelier is in 
flourishing conditions—although more fre- 
quented by rich amateurs to whom money 
and time are nothing. There is but one 
seance by day at Durand’s and the price is 
double that of the others. The Krug studio 
is exclusively for ladies. It is in the most 
healthful quarter of Paris. Among ‘‘them 
Mont martre fellahs” in an airy handsome 
building approached by a fine entrance, 
and is upon the ground floor. This latter 
advantage, those who know the intermina- 
ble stairways of Paris, will best understand. 
The very best and highest priced models 
are employed. The draped model during 
the morning, the semi-draped in the after- 
noon, the nude during the evening from 
seven to nine o'clock. The atelier is ren- 
dered even almost elegant by the good 
taste and generosity of Mons. Krug, and 
the students happily are all ladies in the 
very best sense of the word. Most of 
them are already advanced artists, whose 
pictures have brightened more than one ex- 
hibition in Boston as well as in London. 
And it is a popular amusement among them 
to quote with exaggerated dramatic expres- 
sion, the flattering press notices of each 
other that they find floating about. 

The studio is visited several times a week 
by Mons. Muller, whose large picture at 
the Luxembourg of the ‘“‘Conciengerie dur- 
ing the Terror” (in the foreground of which 
is a lifelike portrait of Andre Cheney the 
poet)--is familiar to many readers of the 
Journat. Prof. Muller’s added to Mons. 





Krug’s constant oversight and suggestions 

make the studies the very best as well as the 

cheapest of all the student-studios in Paris. 
Paris, France. M. B. W. 
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Epirors JourNnaL. — Your friends in 
Missouri and the West are rejoiced to see 
the energy of Suffrage action in the Bay 
State. Unless Iam mistaken, the first ef. 
fectual movement in the establishment of 
equal Suffrage must be made in Massachu- 
setts. It is true that a new Western State 
has already established it; but this does 
not and cannot carry the weight of author- 
ity; itis an experiment in a sparse popula- 
tion, where everything is new and fiuctuat- 
ing, and, although successful thus far, can 
not be quoted as an example for older 
States. he same would be true of Color- 
ado, or even of Iowa or Wisconsin. But 
Massachusetts is the best educated State in 
the Union. The women there are the best 
prepared for intelligent participation in 
general affairs, and the persistent refusal to 
give them the ballot is a continued declara- 
tion that under the most favorable circum 
stances women do not demand or cannot 
obtain their asserted rights. If the experi- 
ment were fairly made there and were to 
fail, it would be useless elsewhere. But it 
would not fail, and its 'success would stim- 
ulate every other State to prepare for like 
advancement. The progress of true civili- 
zation, in all ages and in every part of the 
world is marked by the degree of respect 
and justice,—we do not say flattery ole 
jolery,—accorded to women. Let Massa- 
chusetts still keep in the front rank. 


W. G. Ettor. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





NEW JERSEY. 

Eprrors JouRNAL.—The women of Belle- 

ville have started a Christian Union, which 
has taken in charge the furnishing and open. 
ing of a peneing 00%, the want of which 
has long been felt. Weare determined to 
make this a success. It shall not be a fail 
ure, and ‘‘when a woman wills she will, de- 
pend on’t, and when she won’t she won’t, so 
thers’s an end on’t.” 

At first the old rips, still half asleep, 
shook their heads and said, ‘‘It will never 
succeed, the thing has been tried before.”’ 
Others beginning to stir, ‘‘It has been tried 
before, but if the women take hold they 
may make it go.” But many came to us 
wide awake and with open hearts, hands and 
pockets bade us a most substantial ‘‘God 
speed.” One great object is to entice young 
men, from haunts of vice and dissipation 
where, losing their souls they gain a wasted 
body, an empty pocket and an early grave. 

In view of this oe, a Young Peoples 
Auxiliary has been formed, which gives a 
Sociable once a week, consisting of a litera- 
ry and musical entertainment, lasting about 
an hour, which then becomes social, re- 
freshments being provided in an adjoining 
room. So that young men can pass a pleas- 
ant evening with their friends, can drink 
each others health in coffee, without evil 
after effects. Then gradually finding out 
that it is possible to enjoy themselves in 
places where their self-respect is strength- 
ened, they will continue to come and brin 
others, to an evening home, where they will 
always find a hearty welcome from brothers 
and sisters, banded together in one great 
family, taking for our rule our Elder Broth- 
er’s command, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” H. D. W. 

Belleville, N. J. 

————_—_ ee e- 
OHIO. 

Eprrors J@uRNAL:—We have a Woman 
Suffrage Club of seventy members. We 
meet every two weeks to promote the cause of 
Woman’s emancipation. This has greatly 
annoyed the Rev. Mr. Taylor who officiates 
here, and he has denounced them in un- 
measured terms. Some of the most super- 
stitious and bigoted members of the church 
joined him in his endeavors to crush those 
who were trying to elevate women above 
the narrow sphere to which they have been 
consigned by the lerds of creation. I am 
reminded by this movement of the early 
anti-slavery ~~ Did not the minis- 
ters and most of their church members, 
claiming to be evangelical do all in their 
power to block the wheels of the Garrisoni- 
an movement by the ‘‘mad-dog” cry of in- 
fidel, fanatic, &c? I shall never forget the 
excitement at the meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in New York, in 1840, 
when the self-styled evangelists seceeded 
and formed a new society because Abby 
Kelly was elected on the business commit- 
tee, and the brave manner in which she told 
them if they thought she was not capable 
of filling the position she would resign, but 
if the opposition arose simply from the fact 
that she was a woman, she should not be- 
come a slave to her would-be masters? 
Thus she broke the force of superstition and 
paved the way for others to paddle their 
own cannees. In those days many of the 
most devoted men and women were excom- 
municated for the active part they took with 
Garrison in his Christ-like, self-sacrificing 
spirit to break the bonds of millions who 
were in a worse than Egyptian bondage. 
We have a sample ot the same spirit of per- 
secution here. A number have been ex- 
communicated from the Congregational 
Church. No charge was made against 
their moral characters, but it was thought 
they were not quite sound in the eld theolo- 
gy; and the active part they are taking in 
the Suffrage movement has so ee gh eir 
views of humanity that the church is not 
worthy of them. e have a free chapel 
here where the excommunicated ones to- 
gether with some other liberal minds hold 
regular Sunday meetings which are well at- 
tended and the interest is increasing. A 

tition for a sixteenth amendment to the 

Jnited State, Constitution prohibiting a state 
from disfranchising any of their citizens on 
account of sex, with 176 signatures, most of 
them residents of this town, has been for- 
warded to Congress. So the work goes on 
and the scales are falling from many eyes. 

South Newbury, Ohio. R. H. 





NOTEWORTHY FACT. 

“On Friday of last week Mrs. Sophia 
Briggs, for many yous the efficient and 
popular deputy Clerk of the Common 

leas Court, in this county, administered 
the oath of office to Hon. W. W. Boynton, 
as one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. This is undoubtedly the first 
time in the history of the State that such an 
act was performed by a woman, and that 
makes worthy of mention.” 

The Elyria, Ohio, Weekly Republican, 
records the above. It would seem that po- 
litical rights cannot be long held,back from 
a class, when any of its members are in a 
position to administer such an oath. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘‘Let Massachusetts still keep in the front 
rank,” is the ringing cry which Dr. Eliot 
sends from St. Louis, as will be seen in our 
column of correspondence. 

We give in this week’s issue from a Paris 
correspondent, many facts about Art and 
Art matters at the French capitol, which 
will be of special interest to those who pro- 
pose to pursue the study abroad. 

At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
society, Peterboro, N. H., it was stipulated 
that Mrs. A. W. Jackson, wife of the pas 
tor, should occupy the desk a number of 
times during the year. She has performed 
this service at previous times very much to 
the satisfaction of the society.— Globe. 

We would call the attention of our read- 
ers, and especially the members of the Leg- 
islature, to the communication on Bridget 
Hawkins, by the Hon. Samuel E. Sewell. 
It may be news to many of the married wo- 
men in Massachusetts that the dress they 
wear is not theirown. If any doubt this, 
then read Mr. Sewell’s communication. 

The Nation in speaking of the efforts to 
remove the disabilities of the Faculty of 
Harvard College says: ‘‘When the amend- 
ment is ratified by the people, as it surely 
will be when they come to vote upon it, 
Harvard professors will rank ‘before the 
law’ with other citizens of the Common- 
wealth.” It should have added ‘except 
women.’” 

The council of University College, Lon- 
don, have awarded the Joseph Hume schol- 
arship in jurisprudence toa lady who has 
already taken the first place in all the 
classes that women are permitted to attend 
at this institution, and who is now making 
her way in such active business at the law 
as is allowed to persons who are not called 
to the bar. 


Mrs. Hanaford’s friends in Jersey City 
have withdrawn from the First Universalist 
Church, of which she has been the minis- 
ter, and have formed a new one. Fifty- 
four out of one hundred and twenty-four 
of the members of the old church have 
joined this new organization. A place for 
worship has been rented, and Mrs. Hana- 
ford has been engaged at a salary of $1,500. 

The Fourth Annual Commencement of 
the School of Medicine connectéd with Bos- 
ton University was held at Tremont Tem- 
mont Temple, on last Wednesday after- 
noon. The occasion was one of great in- 
terest to the friends of this institution. 
The Dean reported the school as in a pros- 
perous condition. President Warren made 
an address and gave diplomas to forty-five, 
eighteen of whom were women. 

From our English files we learn that dur- 
ing the present Lent Term there will be in 
residence at Cambridge more than fifty 
students who have come from a distance to 
take advantage of the lectures provided by 
the association, for the higher education of 
women. Two ladies were informally ex- 
amined in the papers set in the recent math- 
ematical tripos examination. The decision 


‘was that one had attained the standard of a 


second class, and the other that of a third 
class. 

As an evidence of the progress of the 
Woman's cause we would mention the fact 
that the Chicago Jnter-Ocean has arranged 
a special department dovoted to Woman’s 
work, and her literary, political, philan- 
thropic and religious interests. Two col- 
ums are to be given to this every Saturday, 
which will also be inserted in the semi- 
weekly and weekly. The latter, it is said, 
has a circulation of seventy thousand. 
Mrs. E. Boynton Herbert, of Evanston, 
Ill., has charge of this department. 

The Mission Home for Englishwomen in 
Paris, a noble charity, has recently received 
from M. W. Galignani for its use a large and 
valuable house, No. 35 Boulevard Bineau. 
The house is intended as a home for Eng- 
lish children in Paris who are orphans or 
deserted by their parents. Since it started 
in 1872 the Home has aided and lodged 1000 
young women and eighty children. An- 
other English society in the same city is the 
Young Women's Christian Association at 
No. 88 Rue Faubourg St. Honoré. 


“The Woman’s Friend and Moral Educa- 
tion Association of Salem,” has been en- 
gaged for a considerable time past in an un- 
obtrusive and commendable way in attend- 
ing to the necessities of a class of women 
for whem no other existing organization 
seems to be designed. By the zealous ef- 
forts of the ladies thus engaged, a home 
has been established for temporary shelter, 





advice and assistance, and many cases of 
worthy women in need of help have been 
provided for. The need of such an agency 
has been shown to exist, and the grounds 
have been established for a claim upon the 
community for the permanent support of 
the society and its home. The ladies will 
soon make such an appeal and we hope the 
benevolent may be prepared to respond lib- 
erally.—Salem Ex. 

Whatever may be said of Grant's admin- 
istration all admit that the government un- 
der Mrs. Grant’ at the White House, has 
been admirably administered. Gleaner in 
the Cincinnati Gazette says: We shall all 
miss Mrs. Grant, with her kindly motherly 
ways, which time and position, and the 
homage sure to be given under the circum- 
stances, have not altered for the worse. 
She goes from the White House the same 
simple-hearted woman, the same devoted 
wife, the same anxious, loving mother who, 
eight years ago, took upon herself the ardu- 
ous duties of a President’s wife. Only a 
few days ago she entered the theater on her 
husband's arm, and kept it all the way up 
the aisle. ‘She’s a good old lady, and 
thinks a sight of the old man,’’ was the 
characteristic remark of an American citi- 
zen as the couple passed. 

The Bulletin of the ‘‘United States of 
Europe,” speaking of some warlike grumb- 
lings recently exchanged between certain 
German and French journals, says: ‘“The 
German empire, which we are careful not 
to confound with the German people, con- 
stituted by force, and founded on force, has 
condemned itself to remain the most milita- 
ry, the best armed, the most warlike among 
all the States of Europe. Why should we 
contend in order to play ourselves this 
weary and ruinous part? Revenge is talk- 
ed of, but every indication shows that 
France, if she wishes revenge, must seek it 
in industry, in science, in art, through jus- 
tice, and through liberty. France must 
have so much military strength as shall free 
her from the forced necessity of making 
war, but it is through peace that her con- 
quests must be attempted. Let German 
Cesarism therefore fill its fortresses with 
munitions of war, but let us so conduet our- 
selves that all this expenditure shall prove 
to be a waste of labor and of money.” 
Thanks to the small but weighty sheet for 
these words of true valor. J. W. H. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, so widely 
known as the Secretary of the Woman’s 
National Christian Temperance Union, and 
as an educator and lecturer, has come to 
Boston to assist Mr. Moody 1n his labors. 
Miss Willard leads the meetings for women 
which are held daily in the Berkeley St. 
Church, at one o’clock p. M. Large audi- 
ences are present, and very deep feeling is 
manifested. The duties of Christian wo- 
men in relation to temperance work are 
clearly and forcibly presented. Miss Wil- 
lard, like many thoughtful persons, believes 
that women are called of God to work in 
reform which can be accomplished by no 
other agency, and she adds the charms of 
eloquence and winning manner to deep 
earnestness. She is a most persuasive and 
convincing speaker. We are glad to know 
that this able, Christian woman has, within 
a few months, announced her firm belief 
that the exercise of the political franchise 
by women is essential to the formation and 
execution ef just laws for the suppression 
of intemperance. She made an eloquent 
plea for Woman Suffrage in her Temper- 
ance speech October last, at the Weman’s 
Congress in Philadelphia, and has done so at 
Temperance conventions held during the last 
Summer. The Temperance work of women 
is educating them toward clear-seeing on 
the larger question of political freedom. 








CORRECTIONS. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—‘‘A rose by any oth- 
er name may be as sweet,” but a doctor 
under a false name may be sought for and 
not found when a man wantsa tooth drawn 
or a broken limb set. In the article on Asa 
Hutchinson in your issue of Feb. 17, there 
are three misspelled names which may lead 
to mistakes. For Dr. W. M. Burbons and 
Dr. Laura M. Burbons read Dr. WM. M. 
Burhans, Dr. Laura M. Burhans of Vineland, 
and as some persons reading that article may 
suppose that ‘John Brown,” the grand old 
martyr was supposed to be at that Ra- 
venna meeting aml knowing the contrary, 
be led to doubt my veracity, I beg you to 
say, that it was James M. Brown, well 
known in Northern Ohio as one of the fear- 
less and efficient conductors of the Under 
Ground Railroad, which at that day was 
doing active business on the borders of 
Lake Erie. It is asad thing to ‘form bad 
letters with a pen.”” But such has been my 
habit from childhood, and I can only ac- 
knowledge the fault as all my own, and ask 
the favor of this correction. 

Vineland, N. J. FRANCES D. GaGE. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Will you and your 
readers, laying the blame on my hand writ- 
ing, put concerned for conceived in my 
last week’s letter, that the astronomical fig- 
ure may hold good, however a more mystic 
mind than my own might find a meaning in 
the word you print. My idea was that na- 
ture herself votes for our cause. 

Boston, Mass. C. A. BaRTOL, 
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POETRY. 
For ao Wenaite genni. 
THE VISION. 


BY CLARENCE VERNON. 


Methonght I stood within a forest wild, 
Silent and lone; 

When suddenly there came a beauteous child 
Whose raiment shone 


With heavenly lustre; and whose golden hair, 
Waving and bright, 

Enveloped her slight form and shoulders bare, 
So snowy white. 

Bright flowers bloomed around her, and the air 
Was filled with song 

Of many birds, whose colors rich and rare 
To heaven belong. 

They were her friends, and on her shoulders lit, 
Or fingers, small, 

While she among them airily did flit, 
Fairest of all. 


My spirit yearned with passion new and strong, 
Toward that frail flower, 

As though some time I knew and loved her, long 
Ere that blest hour. 


With aching heart I held my breath, for fear 
The vision bright 

Would, like the sunset glories, disappear 
And leave me night. 


I felt as though I could not, would not live 
Were that sweet one, 

Whom God thus seemed unto my soul to give, 
Forever gone! 


And, even while my loving, longing eyes 
Were fixed on her, 

She turned, beholding, with a sweet surprise, 
Her worshipper. 


But, as she gazed, a sad, reproachful look 
She gave to me, 
Until I felt I could no longer brook 
Such agony. 
“What is it? O, sweet child! what have I done’ 
At last I cried. 
But ah, my misery had ne’er begun 
*Till she replied, 


*T am the babe you murdered, when God gave 
Into your power 

A life, not to destroy, but love and save: 
A mother’s dower!” 


And then—she turned away. Oh, pity, heaven, 
Thine erring child; 

For ne’er endured a soul, *twixt morn and even 
Such anguish wild 

As mine. Who can’st not ask that thou wilt stay 
The blow I gave 

My heart, with mine own hand, that fatal day 
I made my grave. 

For therein must I lie, and there remain! 
Who can undo 

That fiendish act, which, to shirk care and pain, 
Made me untrue 


To all that’s human, or divine, or good, 
Mere self to please; 

Casting aside the crown of womanhood 
For selfish ease? 


But now, oh Heaven! To see whatI have lost 
By that vile deed. 

My heart, to pay the penalty it cost, 
Must ever bleed. 

She looked at me, alas! with such despair 
And sore distrust. 

The memory seems more than I can bear, 
Though bear I must. 


Eternal punishment— Who dares to say 
That it isnot? 
Think you the hour my baby turned away 
Can be forgot? 
Or that I e’er can smile—knowing the sin 
I did that day? 
O God! it ne’ercan be. What might have been 
Is gone for aye! 


BOB’S BABY. 


FROM THE RURAL NEW YORKER. 


A boy sat ona trunk near the baggage- 
room of Wakesha station, waiting for the 
train to comein. Notthat he was expected 
to go anywhere—he only wisned he could— 
but he liked the bustle and excitement of 
the scene, and, what was more to the pur- 
pose, he sometimes picked up a stray penny 
by giving the porters a lift, or standing 
guard over some gentleman’s travelling-bag, 
or carrying some lady’s supernumerary 
parcels. 

On this particular occasion there was an 
unusual bustle, for it was Christmas morn- 
ing, and the depot was thronged with these 
awaiting the arrival of friends or who were 
themselves bound on a holiday excursion. 

Presently the engine, with its leng train 
of cars, came snorting and thundering up 
the track, and the crowd surged forward 
to the front of the platform. Bob—for that 
was the boy’s name—was about todo the 
same, when he was stopped by a showily- 
dressed woman with a child in her arms. 

‘Please take my baby for a moment,” 
said she. ‘‘I’ve forgotten semething.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Bob, receiving the 
child and seating himself on the trunk 
again, while the woman, dropping her 
traveling-bag at his feet, hurried away and 
was lost in the crowd. 

Bob waited patiently, not doubting that 
she would immediately return to claim her 
little charge; but the minutes went by, the 
whistle sounded, the bell rang, and the train 
began to move slowly out of the depot, and 
still she did not appear. Then Bob started 
up in alarm, and ran toward the departing 
train, and, as he did so, he distinctly saw 
the woman’s face at a window. 

“The lady—she’s left her baby—take it, 
somebody!” he cried, and held it out to 
two or three gentlemen who were rushing 
into the cars at the last moment—as gentle- 
men will. 

But neither of them seemed inclined to 
avail themselves of the offer. The train 
moved faster and faster, and finally whisked 
out of sight, while Bob still stood gazing 
in the direction in which it had vanished, 
an image of surprise and dismay. 

“Gingo!” exclaimed he then, turning his 
eyes from the line of blue smoke which 











still floated above the tree-tops to the face 
of the child in his arms; and in that single 
word he expressed volumes. 

‘Well, what's the meaning of this?” asked 
the depot-master, his attention now for the 
first time attracted to the scene. 

“Why, you see, the lady asked me to 
hold her baby while she went to get some- 
thing, and she was carried off without it.” 

“The lady? What lady?” 

“I don’t know. For I never seen her be- 
fore.” 

‘‘Where did she come from?” 

“Den’t know. The fust I see, she was 
standing right in front of me.” 

‘‘Where was she going?” 

“Don’t know. Don’t know nothing 
about her, only she asked me to hold the 
baby, because she'd forgot something. She 
left the bag, too; here 'tis,” pointing with 
his foot, because his hands were otherwise 
engaged, ‘‘and I know she went off in the 
cars,’cause I see her looking out the winder.” 

There was a straightforwardness about 
Bob’s story which carried conviction with 
it, and none of the little circle, of which 
Bob was now the centre, thought of doubt- 
ing its truth. 

While the depot-master was deliberating 
what to say next, a rough-looking boy 
about Bob’s age, who had left off shouting 
‘‘Wakesha Chronicle” to hear what was 
going on, cried out: 

“Oh, ain’t you green! She didn’t mean 
to come back.” 

‘“‘That’s so, I guess,”’said the depot-master. 

“Bob, you're sold, and have got a baby 
on your hands,” said another. 

In short, it was apparent that the young 
newsboy had expressed the sentiments of 
all the men present. 

“You had better go to the town authori- 
ties and let them take the child,” said the 
depot-master. 

a a 

“Certainly,” chimed in the bystanders; 


| and so the matter would have been settled, 


but the baby, who had been leoking won- 
deringly from one to another, now nestled 
closely to Bob’s shoulder and began to wail 
piteously. It was only a natural result of 
finding herself left so long alone among 
strangers; but to tender-hearted Bob it 
seemed a direct appeal to his sympathy and 
protection. 

“IT should like to keep her. 
to take her home,” said he. 

“Good for you!” said a man who had not 
yet spoken—only a poor coal-heaver, be- 
grimed and smutched from top to toe. 
“Good for you! Yousee, gentlemen, ’tain’t 
noways certain’t the woman won’t come 
back next train; so what’s the hurry about 
sending the baby to the poor-house—for 
that’s what ’twould come to. If the woman 
don’t come and we don’t hear nothing after 
we've advertised, ’pears to me it'll be time 
enough to talk about the poor-house then.” 
No one offered any objection to this view 
of the case, and the coal-heaver added: 

‘It will cost something to advertise, 

though; don’t know’s that ought to come 
onto Bob.’’* 
“Certainly not,” said the depot-master, 
taking out his pocket-book, an example 
which was immediately followed by others, 
so that an amount was collected quite suffi- 
cient to defray all contingent expenses, and 
handed over to Bob. Then he walked out 
of the depot with the baby and carpet-bag, 
followed by his friend,+the coal-heaver. 

‘Have a ride on my keart?” asked the lat- 
ter. 

“Don’t care if I do, if it’s in your way,” 
said Bob. 

“T’'ll make it my way,” said the good-na- 
tured man. So Bob climbed in, the horse 
started off at a slow trot, and the little cart 
jolted away over the cobble-stones, with its 
novel freight. 

It was not till Bob came in sight of the 
little one-story house which he called his 
home, that he began to ask himself whether 
he had not acted hastily in undertaking such 
a charge without consulting Mother Darby, 
as he called the woman with whom he lived. 

For Bob was an orphan; nay, more, he 
had neither kith nor kin that he knew of in 
the wide world. Ever since he could re- 
member, he had been passed frem one to 
another who had been willing to harber him 
for a little while, either for charity or the 
work he could do. For two or three 
months his home had been with Mother 
Darby, receiving his board and scanty cloth- 
ing in consideration of his tending the cow, 
bringing in wood and running of errands. 

“So, what will Mother Darby say?” was 
the question he asked himself as the cart 
stopped at the gate, and bidding the kind 
coal-heaver goodby, he entered the house 
with his burden. 

What she did say was, ‘‘What under the 
sun have you got there now?” 

“She’s so pretty—and the woman left 
her, and they talked of sending her to the 
poor house. I couldn't help it,” answered 
Bob, rather incoherently. 

‘‘Mercy on us! What are you talking 
about? I can’t make head nor tail of it. 
But give me the baby, do. She’s most fro- 
zen, poor thing!” 

And as the woman, whose heart was 
much softer than her speech, sat down by 
the fire and began to take off the child's 
hood and cloak, Bob’s courage revived, and 


I should like 


” 





he told the story from beginning to end, as 





we know it already. 

“A nice job you've undertaken!” said 
Mrs. Darby then. ‘The woman never’ll 
come back, that you may depend. She 
wa’n’t its mother no more’n I am.” 

“I thought you'd let it stay till something 
could be done,” said Bob, dejectedly. 

“Of course I will. I’m not a wild Injun, 
to turn such a baby as this adrift by itself,” 
said Mother Darby. 

She then warmed some milk and fed the 
little one, and in a few minutes it was sleep- 
ing quietly on Mother Darby’s old calico 
lounge, unconscious alike of past or future 
perils. 

‘Her folks is well off, whoever they be,” 
said Mother Darby, examining the little 
blue silk hood trimmed with swan’s down, 
and the embroidered Thibet cloak. 

“The woman that gave her to me was a 
stunner,” said Bob; by which phrase he no 
doubt intended to express his appreciation 
of her fine clothes. 

Bob lost no time in advertising the child; 
but days went on and no answer appeared, 
nor did the woman return to claim her 
charge. The traveling-big contained noth- 
ing that would afford the slightest clue to 
the child’s identity except the single name 
‘Elsie’ on some of the clothing. 

‘Well, I’m sorry, but there’s nothing for 
it but to send it to the poor-house,” said 
Mother Darby. 

‘That I'll never do,” said Bob. 

‘‘Heyday! I reckon there’s somebody to 
be consulted besides you. ‘Tain’t likely I 
shall undertake to raise her at my time of 
life, and nothing but my two hands to de- 
pend upon, neither.” 

‘But couldn’t you let her stay here if I’d 
pay her board?” pleaded Bob. 

“You?” said Mother Darby, laughing de- 
risively. ‘‘Much as ever you earn the salt 
you eat.” 

‘Well, if you won’t keep her, I suppose 
I must find a place for her somewhere else, 
for she shall never go to the poor-house 
while I can work for her.” 

‘Mercy sakes! If you're so set about it, 
do let her stay and try it,” said Mother Dar- 
by, whose heart secretly yearned over the 
child more than she cared to acknowledge. 
And so it was settled, though the good 
widow could not believe the arrangement 
would be more than temporary. 

“I dare say as soon as we begin to get 
fond of the child we shall have to send her 
off,” said she. 

But in this case she was mistaken. It was 
true that hitherto Bob had not been over- 
fond of work, and had given her some 
ground for the taunt that that he hardly 
earned the salt he ate. But now a great 
change came over him. He felt that he 
had an object in life; was ready to under- 
take an honest job, to work early and late, 
so that he might keep Elsie with him. 

And when the story got abroad and it was 
seen how thoroughly in earnest he was, 
much sympathy was manifested for Bob and 
‘‘Bob’s baby,” as the child came to be called; 
and many kind-hearted people were ready 
to aid him in his endeavors. So Bob suc- 
ceeded, as he deserved to do, and nothing 
more was ever said about sending poor Elsie 
to the poor-house. 

She, meanwhile, continued to grow and 
thrive. In fact, she quite outgrew her ori- 
ginal wardrobe, which was carefully folded 
away in Mrs. Darby’s best drawer, and new 
and coarser clothing had to be provided for 
her use. °* 

Nearly a year had passed away and peo- 
ple were ceasing to speculate upon the mys- 
terious advent of Bob’s baby, when the af- 
fair was revived again by the appearance of 
an advertisement in a New York paper head- 
ed, ‘‘Child Lost.” Then followed a descrip- 
tion of the child, of its clothing, with a 
statement of dates and circumstances which 
seemed to identify Elsie as the lost one be- 
yond a doubt. 

The address given was Amos Markham, 
Box 1229, New York City. 

Poor Bob! This was a terrible blow to 
him; but he felt that he ought to do all that 
he could to restore Elsie to her parents; so 
he immediately wrote a letter in answer to 
the advertisement, and having dropped it in 
the office, returned home with a heavy heart. 

‘‘Mebbe she don’t belong to them, after 
all,” said Bob to himself, ‘‘and they’ve got 
to prove it before they take her away.”’ 

This was the one hope to which he clung; 
but it speedily vanished, fer only three days 
later a lady and gentleman stopped at moth- 
er Darby’s door. Bob hastened to open it, 
and a single glance at the lady’s face told 
him that she was Elsie’s mother. 

‘Is this the place”—began the gentleman: 
but with a faint shriek, the lady darted 
through the open door and caught little 
Elsie in her arms. 

“O my darling!” sobbed she; for neither 
time, nor change, nor absence, could de- 
ceive the mother’s heart. 

If further proof was needed it was found 
on Elsie’s clothing, which, as we have al- 
ready said, Mother Darby had carefully pre- 
served, and in the complete harmony of the 
evidence on both sides. 

The story Mr. Markham told was this:— 
His wife being an invalid, he had, by order 
of the physician, taken her to Italy to pass 
the winter, leaving Elsie in charge of a 
nurse in whom they had confidence. They 
kept up a constant communication with the 





woman until their return, when, to their 
dismay, they found both nurse and child 
were missing from the heuse in which she 
had lived when they had left the coyntry. 
They could obtain no trace of her, and only 
recently they had received a message from 
the woman, through a third person, that 
she had left the child at some station on the 
line of the New York Central Railroad, but 
the name of the place she had forgotten or 
failed to notice. Her object in this transac- 
tion was, of course, to appropriate the 
money, with which she had been liberally 
supplied, and rid herself of the burden of 
caring for the child. 

To Mother Darby, Mr. Markham paid for 
her care of Elsie twice as much as it was 
worth, which she received with a grateful 
courtesy, but to Bob he said:—‘I don’t 
know how I can pay you.” 

‘IT don’t want any pay. I did it because 
I loved her,” answered Bob, with a quiver- 
ing lip. 

“I shall remember you, though,” said he, 
and led his wife to the hack which was 
awaiting them outside the gate; but when 
he would have lifted Elsie in, she clung to 
Bob, crying: 

“Bobbie go, too! Bobbie go, too!” 

“And why shouldn’t he go, too? It is 
very cruel to separate them,” said Mrs. 
Markham. 

Then they talked a few minutes in a low 
voice, and turning to Bob, Mr. Markham 
said, ‘‘How should you like to go to New 
York with us?” 

“To New York and be with Elsie?” cried 
Bob, his brain hardly able to take in two 
ideas of such magnitude at once. 

“Yes; to be with Elsie always. 
think you could be happy with us?” 

‘Happy? Oh!” wasall Bob could answer. 

Another Christmas morning dawned and 
again Bob rode from the station with Elsie 
in his arms; not, however, in the poor coal- 
heaver’s cart, but in Mr. Markham’s com- 
fortable carriage. 

Presently the carriage stopped—not at 
Mother Darby’s little one-story house in the 
outskirts of Wakesha, but at a pleasant, 
commodious dwelling in New York City. 
Mr. and Mrs. Markham alighted, and went 
up the granite steps, followed by Bob, lead- 
ing Elsie by the hand. 

The door opened, and warmth, and light, 
and beauty greeted them whichever way 
they turned. Such was Bob’s entrance into 
his new home. Can we do better than take 
our leave of him there by wishing him a 
merry Christmas? 

ede 


A WORD FOR PARENTS. 


Do you 


Parents often complain that their children 
are no longer their children during the lat- 
ter part of their teens; they then stray 
away and think for themselves. Is not 
this the effect of a very natural cause? 
Parents do not realize that their children 
do not live by bread alone. Children are 
clothed, fed, sent to school, occasionally 
whipped, and very often spoiled. This is 
the bread with which children are generally 
fed. But children cannot live by this. 
They may grow up hearty and strong in 
body, but is this all that is included in liv- 
ing? No: there is food required for the 
inner man—that food, moral and intellectual, 
which nourishes the real spring ef life. I 
do not mean religious food only, but that 
sympathy from the parent with the unfold- 
ing nature of the child. Such sympathy 
as influences the parent to enter into every 
state of childhood, and which not only 
calls forth a yearning towards the child, 
but compels the parent to speak with the 
child on all these different states. The 
body of course demands the most care and 
training, but the body is far from cared for, 
when fed and clothed. There is a training 
beside; a culture of all physical powers, 
and a training and restraining of the body’s 
desires; and this is the duty least thought 
of and most seldom performed of all the 
child’s needs, The constant oversight and 
training of a child to teach it restraint, self- 
control is the foundation of the child’s moral 
character, and this cannot be laid too young. 
There certainly is no subject too delicate or 
too profound for parents to speak with their 
children upon—especially mothers, with 
their sons. If children, from their earliest 
childhood, were taught to subdue every 
passion of whatever nature, as they are 
taught not to slay or to steal, there would 
be little need for much of the legislating 
there has been in England or this country 
on the social evil. The visible needs of 
children’s bodies are the least of all their 
wants, and most easily supplied, although 
the parents toil from sunrise to sunset, to 
accomplish the means with which to satisfy 
these wants alone. -There is a subtle invisi- 
ble tendency to evil, which is known to us 
not by any theological dogma of original 
sin, but by a knowledge of the world. This 
must be overcome by constant control; and 
who has more opportunities for this training 
of the child’s nature than the mother? All 
natural impulses are good in their proper 
sphere of action should be the mother’s 
constant training, and to teach what is this 
sphere is her privilege, and no false modesty 
should ever deter her from speaking on 
any topic in the whole range of morals. 

And another cause of the straying away 
is rearing children without ideas on every- 





day topics of thought. Many a child can 
never thank his parents for an idea on re. 
ligion, morals or polit‘cs, or anything be- 
yond dress and food. Can such parents 
expect to hold their children’s hearts and 
allegiance in the years to come, when mm 
the world they meet those who by culture 
and knowledge satisfy the demands of their 
intellects? Their parents are then surprised 
their children think for themselves—that 
means think contrary to their parents. It 
is not strange, for either the parents have 
not thought about these matters and have 
no ideas, or else their children have never 
had the benefit of their parents’ thoughts, 
If the parents wish to hold their chil- 
dren’s hearts and respect when the children 
attain maturity, the parents must cultivate 
the children’s respect and affection by being 
the children’s confidents and companions 
in early childhood. Give them high and 
ennobling thoughts on their bodies, and 
teach them to put these bodies to good uses; 
and also they must never neglect their in- 
tellectual craving for ideas. A good par- 
ent cannot be ignorant—at least in the pres- 
ent age—knowledge is craved by all, and 
easily possessed when desired. Children 
soon feel the want, and if parents cannot 
satisfy them, they will go elsewhere. 
Surely the child of parents who perform 
the duties incumbent upon them—caring for 
the body,morally and in every other respect, 
and training the mind—certainly will never 
stray long or far, and will be their parents’ 
“children” until death. E. Marvin. 


THE AMUSEMENT OF WOMEN. 


Dr. Holland in the March number of 
Scribner says that true amusement is of 
two kinds, active and passive, that Ameri- 





can women like the theater and emotional © 


preaching because it is a change from the 
stress of their daily lives. People who 
have been engaged all the week in exhaust- 
ing labor of any kind do not take kindly to 
a high intellectual feast on Sunday. They 
want to be moved and played upon. This 
rests and interests them, while the profound 
discussion of great problems in life and re- 
ligion wearies and bores them. They are 
not up to it. They are weary and jaded in 
that part of their nature which such a dis- 
cussion engages. The emotions which have 
been blunted and suppressed by their pur- 
suits are hungry. So every form of amuse- 
ment that truly meets their wants must be 
emotive, and must leave them free to rest in 
those faculties which are weary. On the 
other hand, the young, who are brimming 
with animal life, and who fail to exhaust it 
in study, call for active amusements, and 
they must have them. Unlessa boy isa 
milk-sop he must do something or die. If 
he cannot do something in the homes of his 
companions he will do something elsewhere. 
The activities of young women take anoth - 
er direction, and nothing seems to us more 
hopeful than the pursuits in which they en- 
gage. The rich young woman in these 
days, who does not marry, busies herself in 
tasteful and intellectual pursuits. The read- 
ing club, the Shakspeare club, the drawing 
class, and kindred associations, employ her 
spare time; and now there is hardly a more 
busy person living than the rich young we- 
man who is through with her boarding- 
school. The poor, who suppose that the 
rich young woman leads an idle life, are 
very much mistaken. The habits of volun- 
tary industry now adopted and practised by 
the young women of America, in good cir- 
cumstances, are most gratefully surprising. 
One of them who is not so busy during the 
winter that she really needs a recuperating 
summer is an exception. Our old ideas of 
the lazy fashionable girl must be set aside. 

They are allat work at something. It may 
not bring them money, but it brings what is 
much better to them,—the content that 
comes of an earnest and fruitful pursuit. It 
may take form of amusement, but it results 
in a training for self-helpfulness and indus- 

try. 

> oe—__—_____- 


KATHLEEN 0’MEARA. 


This authoress, known as a writer under 
the nom de plume of Grace Ramsay, has 
thrown off her mask, and in her latest 
works takes her own name. A Paris corre- 
spondent writes the Boston Advertiser that 
if God spares her life, she is destined to 
make her mark in literature: 

“Grace Ramsay” is not altogether un- 
known in America, as she has written for 
several of the periodicals there, but her 
labor is now of a much more serious order. 
‘Frederic Ozonam” is sure to be tmns- 
lated and appreciated in France, where his 
works are much esteemed, but where his 
life has never been written; and, as Miss 
O'Meara is personally acquainted with his 
widow and many of his friends, she has had 
the er PF of much insight into his pri- 
vate, as well as his public life. Indeed, all 
that she writes is conscientiously thorough. 
She has her subject clearly defined, and its 
details at her finger-ends, before taking pen 
in hand; and, her story once begun, she has 
the rare talent of sustaining interest on to 
the end. The works of Frederic Ozonam 
have never been translated, strange to say, 
for they are full of poetry, as well as pro- 
found thought. His ‘‘Poetes Franciscains” 
are suffused with charm, and can be enjoyed 
by persons of every race and every creed; 
and there are few who have written more 
learnedly, more intellectually and brilliantly 
on Dante. The ‘Civilization au Cinquiéme 
Siécle” is one of the first order of merit, 
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and I quite understand that Miss O'Meara 
has been greatly encouraged to translate the 
entire work; but this is not at all in her 
line, and we must, in all probability, con- 
tent ourselves with the 454 pages ublished 
by Edmonstone & Douglass o Edinburgh, 
which gives us an excellent idea of the con- 
temporary and friend of Lacordaire, Mon- 
talembert and Chateaubriand. Cc. 


—_——_—— o> 


MARRYING FOR MONEY. 





The trade of acquiring wealth makes 
men stingy, and it is not uncommon for the 
wives of wealthy men to carry light purses. 
It is particularly galling to a woman who 
has been seduced into an uncongenial mar- 
riage by the attraction of riches, to find her 
husband mean as well as ugly. A sad in- 
stance of this kind is related by Mrs. Nich- 
ols:— 

“A most gentle and noble creature was 
my friend, ten years ago. I have seldom 
seen such material and spiritual+ beauty as 
she possessed. Her presence seemed to 
hallow all places, so pure and truthful was 
her life. The daughter of a poor widow, 
she was induced to accept a man, as her 
husband, who was wealthy and educated, 
and who could provide her an elegant home 
in the city. She was very young when she 
married, but was at once separated from 
her mother and friends; for her husband 
was so miserly he would have grudged 
twenty-five cents to any one, friend or foe. 
He took her to a fashionable home, but the 
fearful poverty in which she lived was 
known only to herself. The husband was 
not ignorant, but pinching meanness was a 
habit that involved all his life. The wife 
was in all things disappointed. She knew 
that her mother, whom she dearly loved, 


- was sewing for a living, and dying slowly 


ef consumption, without even the comfort 
of a letter from her daughter. For this 
lady could not get three cents to pay for 
postage, although she lived in a house 
worth thousands of dollars. 

“The young wife bore her heavy bur- 
dens in silence—oh! how many burdens 
are thus borne—till her health failed. She 
bore three children in rapid succession, 
with suffering that only a mother can know, 
and then began to have miscarriages. She 
begged her husband to allow her to have the 
benefits of the water cure. I was sure I 
could cure her if I could take her away 
from her destroyer; but he was her legal 
owner, and for six years she died constant- 
ly. After her sixth miscarriage, which was 
followed by dangerous hemorrhage, a sick- 
ening horror of her false relation of soul 
and body, a daily and hourly misery, was 
her lot. Her peerless beauty faded, and 
her glorious life became partial insanity at 
times; and again a resigned and almost 
torpid idiocy seemed to possess her. 

Every effort was made by her friends to 
induce the husband to place her under med- 
ical care, but in vain. He asserted his own- 
ership to her latest breath, and after twelve 
years of agony and resignation, a human 
soul was blotted out, and the lifeless clay 
was alone left to him who never had a 
thought but that she was his property as 
much as his horse. He would have pun- 
ished her for any infidelity to her marriage 
vow, as he would have punished a thief, 
and yet his presence had been a horror to 
his wife. She had been his victim, worse 
used than a mistress would have been, had 
he been so immoral as to keep one; but he 
was not. He was a rich, respectable, and 
moral (?) murderer, who had probably no 
more idea of his true character than society 
had. He had only starved his wife in her 
sympathies, and made her the slave of his 
senses—a very commen fate.” 

The above remarks on marrying for mon- 
ey remind me of the late Bennett-May scan- 
dal, which is a commentary on the false ed- 
ucation of many wealthy young women. 
Why did Miss May, a member of an honor- 
able family, condescend to associate with 
this Bennett, who is, as the Boston Journal 
remarks, ‘‘a notorious profligate.” What a 
fearful state of morals stares us in the face, 
when women for the sake of luxury will 
marry this type of men, who are often half 
dead with loathsome diseases, the kisses of 
harlots on their lips. It is signing her own 
death-warrant at the altar; for women 
quickly fall a prey to these diseases and die 
by inches. Neither society nor the law 
takes any notice of this form of murder. If 
the woman lives—what is the fate of her 
children? they are like the blasted bud with 
the worm at its heart. Feeble, idiotic, born 
to a miserable life and bitter fruitless end. 

I select this item from a romance of real 
lifein New York. The son of amillionaire, 
who had squandered a large part of his 
father’s fortune in sensual pleasures, eloped 
with a Ballet-dancer, and left for Paris. At 
the end of three years he wrote to a friend: 
“IT am tired of living a disreputable life. I 
desire to return home and marry some re- 
Spectable woman.” What position have 
American women held in society, that this 
low-bred fool would dare to ask their hand 
im marriage? Every ‘“‘respectable woman” 
should have been ready on his landing to 
brand him with a red-hot iron, but fortu- 
nately he died while abroad. Women who 
in the light of our civilization, accept such 
men for husbands are far below the beast of 
burden which a barbarous Congo negro 
calls his wife. Yet how often do women 





pass by men of many virtues, and take a 
life partner sixty or seventy years old, be- 
cause of his meney bags, or some old worn- 
out roué, who has inherited a few thousands. 

This evil can be accounted for in three 


ways. 1. The unnatural position of wo- 
men in the past as inferior beings. 2. The 
non-recognition of vice in man. 3. The 


misconception and abuse of the marriage 
system. When I read, in Mr. Higginson’s 
article on Harvard College, that 144 women 
are in the various departments of Boston 
University, I am sure that these unholy al- 
liances will be known at some future time 
as ‘‘former barbarisms,” 
Emma Gorpon CROWELL. 
Hyannis, Mass. 
oe 


THE LADIES’ ART COLLECTION. 





The Ladies’ Art Association have opened 
at Leavitt’s Art Rooms an exposition of 
their work, not so much as an art show as 
to cultivate kindly pecuniary relations with 
the public. They have quite filled the two 
rooms with the many anda varied articles 
they display. The larger room is given to 
the paintings, panels and sketches. The 
distinguishing feature of the room is that 
the works are exclusively by women, though 
not exclusively by the ladies of the associa- 
tion. The principal contributor seems to 
be Miss Oakey, whose Hebe of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, a stately lady in a rich blue 
brocaded robe, bearing a salver of fruits, 
occupies one of the places of prominence. 
Several heads, apparently studies made dur- 
ing her sojourn in the studio of Couture, or 
under the recent influence of such studies, 
and a half dozen charcoal sketches are no- 
ticeable upon the walls. Mrs. Coman con- 
tributes three landscapes, apparently French 
scenes, in the absence of the catalogue. 
Miss Laura Woodward a midsummer land- 
scape, and Mrs. L. B. Culver a rural scene, 
comprehending a shaded road and appropri- 
ate cottage. ‘‘Bed-time,” a Dutch interior, 
by Miss M. L. Stone, and a dish of peonies, 
by Mrs. Dillon, may be mentioned as paint- 
ings of two different classes of subjects. 
Paintings of flowers, and panels variously 
decorated, make up a large share of the 
works on the walls. In illuminated work, 
Miss Alice Donlevy contributes four elabor- 
ate pieces. There are also illustrations and 
designs in pencil, and sketches after vari- 
ous kinds complete the collection. 

The smaller room, which is given over to 
the works which are the direct outcome of 
the purposes of the association, is the more 
interesting. Two sideboards, after modern 
design, serve to display the painted china 
and pottery produced by the association 
classes. In China, the Misses Ward ex- 
hibit some pieces in monochrome and a set 
of plates in floral designs. Two small ta- 
bles by them, in whose top is inserted a 
tile decorated in outline with an adaptation 
from Boughton’s ‘‘Sailing of the May- 
tlower.” To heighten the interest, a card 
is appended revealing that the table is made 
from ‘‘old colony” wood and the top from a 
beam from the house of Governor Bradford, 
from whom the artists are descended. A set 
of cups and saucers and a fruit-dish, adapted 
from Japanese designs by Mrs. Sterling, of 
Brooklyn, are among the notable things ot 
this sideboard. This lady also exhibits 
four tiles, illustrating in polychrome Simple 
Simon, Geod King Cole and Cinderella. 
This latter heroine is also celebrated by 
Mrs. Mary Kyle Dallas in black outlines on 
a set of saucers and a bowl. Miss Gilbert 
has some slate tiles painted in oils and Miss 
Wheeler some earthen tiles in mineral col- 
ors. On the opposite sideboard are the 
decorated vases. Two of the largest are 
after antique designs by Miss Mary Thorn, 
a young lady ef sixteen, whose versatility 
is shown in some other works. Miss Hook- 
er has a candlestick which asserts itself 
from out other work. There are also a 
number of tables, tops in slate painted, of 
more or less interest. Miss Weston exhib- 
its a mirror-frame decorated with field 
flowers. Of other kinds of work there are 
samples of painting on silk by Miss Gilbert. 
Embroidery wood-cutting by Miss Cutler 
and suggestions for wall paper Ly Miss 
Kate Boyd. 

The exhibition was to remain open until 
Thursday. On that evening and Friday 
evening the paintings were to be sold. On 
Saturday afternoon, at two o’clock, the 
contents of the smaller room, which con- 
tained a number of things impossible to 
enumerate here, were to be sold without re- 
serve. —N. Y. World. 

27oe 
CRIME IN ENGLAND. 





Cardinal Manning, in a recent speech, 
gives the following facts, and wishes to 
know if any sane man can fail to observe 
the relation between them? He says: ‘In 
the five years ending in 1824, the five years 
before the beer act, the beer houses, the 
licenses to sell on the premises, the licenses to 
sell to carry away,the introduction of foreign 
wine, the cheapening of all duties, and 
finally the licenses given to grocers, there 
were 65,000 cases of crime in England.” 

In the five years ending in ’74 there were 
400,000 cases of crime! More than six times 
as great in the latter five years asin the 
former five, while the population of Eng- 
land has scarcely doubled. He then gives 





the following tables :— 
Increase in population from 1824 to 1874, a period of 


fifty years, 88 per cent. 
Increase in consumption of beer, 82 e 
= “ British spirits, 237 C~<« 
« * foreign spirits, 152 bi 
- * wine, 250 = 
Number of places where liquors were sold:— 
in 1829, 54,000 
in 1869, 135,000 
in 1874, (estimated) 150,000 











BOOKS FOR ALL SEASONS! 


THE FARMsYARD CLUB OF 
JOTHAM. 


By Dr. Geo. B. Loring. Seventy illustrations by 
well-known artists; 8vo, toned paper. Extra cloth 
binding, $3.50. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate; 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 7 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 12mo. Cloth $1.50. 


. LIGHT ON THE CLOUD, OR HINTS 


Of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow. 
By Rev. M. J. Savage; 18mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR 


EMPLOYERS. 


By Rev. Washington Gladden. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


AN AMERICAN IN ICELAND. 
By Prof. Samuel Kneeland. With map illustrations; 
12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 

A LIVING FAITH. 
By Geo. S. Merriam; 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IS “ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT 


ENDLESS? 


By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. Sq; 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
IN THE SKY GARDEN. 
By Mrs. LizzieW.Champney. Exquisitely illustrated 


by J. Wells Champney, (“‘Champ."’) Sm. 4to. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


LONG AGO, A YEAR OF CHILD 


LIFE. 
By Ellis Gray. Illustrated from designs by Susan 
Hale, Julia P. Dabney, and Ellen Day Hale; 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe; 16mo. Cloth, unique. 
Tilustrated. $1.50. 


GUTTENBERG AND THE ART OF 


PRINTING. 
By Mrs. Emily C. Pearson; 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

The Finest Writing Papers. 

The most Artistic Engraving. 
Orders for Wedding Occasions a Specialty. 

We invite the attention of all buyers to our very full 
stock of everything in the stationary line. Nothing 
better can be found than the 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES, 


which we import direct. 

We are prepared to execute promptly and satisfac- 
torily, all orders for Engraving or Printing, Visiting, 
and Address Cards. If you want Monograms or Her- 
aldic Designs, we can please you. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO, 
381 Washington & 10 Bromfield Sts, 
ly7 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So mach Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 
897 Washington Street, Boston. 


R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
illsto which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his systemis: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. Rely on vegetable products entirely. 

Dr. Spear’s patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

eowly6 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. 1y4 


STEW ART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Fremont Street, BOSTON. 














TRUTH 
Unveiling Falsehood. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 
Of the above-named picture, , 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 


On the best class board 


25 BY 35 INCHES. 


Limited number only to be issued. 
Price per copy, carefully boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 


LILLY M. SPENCER, 


294 High Street, 
Newark N .J. 


‘Waists, Chemilettes, 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Company! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Onur eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly p and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 


HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 





] 






<_< = wore 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &c., &e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to ‘all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FRzE on application. 


Address 


MRS, H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 





Ae RECLINING “ 
FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif. 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portiand Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at : 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





BOSTON. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


—J. R. Osgood & Co. will publish early 
next autumn a volume by Rev. Joseph 
Cook, entitled, ‘“Monday Lectures: *‘Biol- 
ogy.” They will also publish soon the 
‘Autobiography and Memoirs of Harriet 
Martineau,” with two fine steel portraits of 
Miss Martineau, one representing her at 
thirty-one and the other at forty-eight. 
Other illustrations show her birthpiace at 
Norwich,her home, ‘‘The Knoll,” at Am- 
bleside, near the Wordsworths, and a view 
of Tynemouth as seen from her sick-room 
window. The same firm will also soon 
bring out, by special arrangement with the 


London publishers, the English and For- 
eign Philosophical Library. Bret Harte’s 
“Truthful Blossom” is being published in 
Stuttgart, in an authorized German trans- 
lation. The February Atlantic, like the 
January North American Review,was obliged 
to do what the English Reviews so often 
do in these days, go into a second edition. 
T. W. Higginson is writing for Lee 
& Shepard the “‘Young Folks’ Book of 
American Explorers,” and he also has in con- 
templation a‘‘ Young Folks’ Colonial History 
of New England.” These are to match his 
‘‘History of the United States for Young 
People.”——Cardinal Manning will con- 
tribute to the Nineteenth Century a series of 
papers from original sources, to be called 
“The True Story of the Vatican Council.” 
The first paper will appear in the March num- 
ber of the Review.——Messrs. Robert Clark 
& Co., Cincinnati, have just issued *‘The Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of the Army of the 
Cumberland, Tenth Reunion, at Philadel- 
phia, July 1876,” and the first volume of 
*‘Contributions to the Historical Society of 
Montana,” with its Transactions, Act of In- 
corporation, Constitution, Ordinances, and 
List of Officers and Members. The Amer- 
ican Library Journal, Nos. four and five, 
for Jan. 31, proves its usefulness by dis- 
cussing ‘‘How to start Libraries in Small 
Towns,” ‘‘What are the Best Hundred Nov- 
els,” ‘‘The Use of Capitals,” and ‘‘The Sizes 
of Printed Boeks.”——G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons have nearly ready for publication the 
fifteenth revised edition of ‘Hayden's Dic- 
tionary of Dates,” brought down to Septem- 
ber, 1876, to which they add, as before, 
their American supplement; also the fif- 
teenth edition of their popular ‘‘Manual for 
Bookbuyers and Booksellers,” which has 
been entirely rewritten and brought down 
to August, 1876, with the addition of a 
carefully-prepared price-list of selections 
from German, French, Spanish, and Italian 
literature. At thesame time they will pub- 
lish the new edition of ‘‘Bastiat’s Political 
Economy,” edited by David A. Wells. 


Tat New Wor.p, anp OTHER Poems, 
by Mrs. 8S. M. B. Piatt. James R. Os- 
good & Co. 

Mrs. Piatt has been favorably known by 
her fugitive pieces, and the two previously 
published volumes, and she has won for 
herself the meed of a true poet; her pen is 
touched with a subtle grace. Her imagina- 
tion, pure and deep, is fed by an intense 
love of nature, and a yearning after the 
holiest and divinest in life. A minor chord 
runs through all she writes, but a playful 
fancy crosses and winds aruond it, giving a 
sweet charm to almost every stanza of her 
varied themes. Child nature is an open 
book to her loving eyes, and she questions 
and answers with an instinct of a true child 
lover, and the reader feels that the experi- 
ences of which she writes must have come 
to her from her own home life, with its joy 
and sadness. Two verses from ‘‘The Bird 
in the Brain” will give some idea of the 
spell of thought and beauty, which lurks in 
almost all Mrs. Piatt writes: 














“In a legend of the East there sits 
A bird with never a mate; 
Out of the dead man’s brain it flits— 
Too late for a prayer, too late, 
Repeating all the sin 
Which the beating heart shut in. 
“Little child of mine, that I kiss and fold 
With your flower-like hand to my breast, 
Already within this head of gold 
That bird is building a nest! 
May it give but one brief cry 
Sweet, when you come to die!”’ 
The publishers have given this book in 
pretty style, blue and gold, and it is a 
pleasant volume to have within reach of 
the hand in the odd moments, when a true 
and lovely thought can drop like seed grain 
into the heart. 5 dh 


Haroip: A Drama; by Tennyson. 

Harold seemed to offer a wider scope, and 
more interesting theme for the drama than 
the repellant Mary, from whom all love 
seemed to fly. Yet Mr. Tennyson has not 
succeeded in making this new drama as 
attractive as the first. There are passages 
of power and beauty, and the characteriza- 
tion is good; the weak Edward, the fierce 
William, the designing Aldwyth, the;noble 
Harold, the traitorous Tostig are strong 
pen-and-ink sketches. Bulwer, in his noble 
novel of the same name, gave a personal in- 
terest and fascination to Harold, which the 
hero of Tennysen’s drama lacks. In some 
scenes he shows himself the Harold of his- 
tory, as in those both before and after tak- 
ing the oath upon the dead saints’ bones. 
The interview in the garden between Edith 
and Harold, previous to his departure for 
Flanders, has much of poetic beauty :— 





Harold.—**The nightingales at Havering-in-the bow- 
Sang out their loves so loud that Edward's prayers |er 
Were deafened, and he prayed them dumb; and thus 
I dumb thee, too, my nightingale.” (kissing her.) 

Edith.—“Thou art my music! Would their wings 
To follow thee to Flanders! Must thou go?" [were mine 

Wulfnoth, Harold’s hostage brother at 
William's Court, has really more of the true 
element of poetry than any other of the 
characters; his pleading with Harold, the 
pathetic pictures he draws, to lure his 
brother to caution and submission, are al- 
most the finest passages in the drama, and 
redeem much that is commonplace in it. 
The reading of the poem leaves no wish 
that Tennyson should again try the historic 
drama. 

Osgood & Co. have done their best to 
make the book attractive with its clear 
type and pretty binding, and as the latest 
work of the poet laureate, all lovers of his 
poetry will desire to own it: asia 


TaLes From Two HEMISPHERES; by H. 

H. Boyesen. 

The tales which are here gathered into a 
dainty little volume have been published 
before in various periodicals. Those who 
have once read them will be glad to wel- 
come them in a more enduring form, for 
they are instinct with beauty and life, fresh 
as the keen breezes of Norway, tender and 
rich with simple and pure affection. The 
Norseman transplanted to America forms 
the foundation of most of these stories, 
and they possess a thrilling interest. ‘The 
Man who Lost his Name” is a tale of a 
youth whose soul was steeped in music, a 
master of melody, who learns to love, all 
too well, the fair daughter of a New York 
millionaire; the sequel is easily foreseen, 
but is told with touching symplicity. A 
vein of deep feeling runs through all the sto- 
ries; occasionally joyous scenes and the wild, 
free life of the Norse are sketched with 
vivid words, but ‘‘A Scientific Vagabond” 
is the only playful and amusingstory. Mr. 
Boyesen analyzes well and understands 
fully the two lives of Norwey and America. 
His love for his old home does not blind 
him to the advantages of the greater im- 
petus and progress in this Western world. 
He sees our foibles, too, and touches them 
gracefully. He is a robust and healthy 
writer, and we thank him for the glimpses 
he gives us of a simpler and more natural 
life. He cannot but be popular as a maga- 
zine writer, and ‘‘Gunnar” and ‘‘A Norse- 
man’s Pilgrimage” indicate his power to 
write more elaborate books. Osgood & Co. 
have put this little volume of tales in an 
exceedingly pretty form. 7? 

oe 


THE CASE OF BRIDGET HAWKINS. 


Bridget Hawkins and her husband each 
earned money by working in a mill. He 
placed his earnings in her hands. She af- 
terwards paid over his earnings and her own 
together to him, and he kept the united 
fund. From this fund he gave her money, 
with which she purchased clothing for her- 
self. Her trunk containing this clothing 
was lost on the Providence and Worcester 
Railroad. She sued the railroad company 
to recover for her loss. But the court de- 
cided that the clothing belonged to the hus- 
band, and therefore that she could not main- 
tain the action. The case is reported 119 
Mass. Rep. 596. 

I repeat the circumstances of this case, 
although probably now familiar to many 
readers of the Daily Advertiser, because it 
presents a striking illustration of the cruel- 
ty of the old common law which still reigns 
a despot in Massachusetts, though over an 
ever narrowing sphere. Since the gift of a 
husband to his wife is void, the great major- 
ity of married women in this State—they 
number some hundred thousand—have no 
legal title to the clothes they wear. I do 
not wonder that married ladies are shocked 
to find that this relic of their ancient sub- 
jection and inferiority still survives in spite 
of all the modern enactments made in their 
favor. 

The latest enabling statutes specially pro- 
vide that nothing in them shall eathesles 
“the husband to convey or give property to 
his wife,” or ‘‘a married woman to convey 
popes to, or make contracts with her 

usband.” But the principle of these ex- 
ceptions, which are still operative in many 
cases, works far more wrong than the hus- 
band’s being the legal owner of the wife’s 
apparel and ornaments. If he makes her a 
present of furniture, or any other direct 
gift of real or personal property, the gift is 
void inlaw. But, worse than this, if the 
wife lend her husband her own money, and 
he give her an express written promise to 
pay, the promise cannot be enforced, either 
in his life-time against him, or after his 
death against his estate. The amount of in- 
justice perpetrated in this way cannot be 
calculated. The Massachusetts Reports 
contain numerous instances of their injus- 
tice, but they are mere samples of the inef- 
fectual efforts of a comparatively few vic- 
tims to break the chains to which a far 
greater number hopelessly submit. 

What makes this state of things more 
scandalous, is that the law, so far from wish 
ing to prevent wives from receiving the 
bounties of their husbands, rejoices to allow 
and protect gifts made by one spouse to the 
other, provided they are made indirectly. 
A man may settle any amount of property 
on his wife through the intervention of a 
trustee. He may make a deed of real estate 
to John Doe, in order that the latter may 
convey the same estate to the fermer’s wife; 
and if John Doe immediately conveys the 
estate to her, she has a complete title against 
the husband and his heirs. And even a deed 
of the estate by the husband to John Doe to 
the use of the former’s wife is equally ef- 
fectual. In the same ways the wife can 
convey to the husband. And by the inter- 
vention of a trustee either spouse may sell 
property to the other, and secure the pro- 





ceeds of the sale. A married woman, by 
the repeal of the old law, having now be- 
come capable of holding property and mak- 
ing contracts, what reason remains that 
husband and wife should not make gifts 
and sales to, and all sortsof contracts with, 
one another, directly, thus simply effecting 
what they can now do as completely indi- 


rectly? 

I Lave heard only these reasons urged 
against thus authorizing spouses to deal 
with one another in matters of business like 
other people. 

First. It is said that such a change in the 
law would aid husbands to defraud credi- 
tors. It is true that husbands do sometimes 
defraud their creditors by placing property 
in their wives’ hands. But the law does not 
sanction such frauds, and would not toler- 
ate them, if conveyances were made direct- 
ly, any more than it does now when they 
are required to be made indirectly; and the 
means of detecting such frauds would be 
quite’as easy as under the present system, 
and probably more so. 

Second. It is also said the proposed 
change would aid husbands in absorbing 
their wives’ property for their own use. No 
doubt husbands, even very honest ones, tvo 
often obtain and use up their wives’ estate 
in a very injudicious manner; but I do not 
believe such a change in the law would in- 
jure wives in any degree. Onthe contrary, 

y making husbands liable on notes given 
for money lent by and on contracts made 
with wives, it would render the latter a ver 
appreciable and important protection, whic 
they do net now enjoy. In reality, how- 
ever, married women are to be chiefly pro- 
tected by the higher character and the su- 
perior ability to understand their own du- 
ties and interests with which the new sys- 
tem is even now endowing them. 

Finally, it is urged that to allow a wed- 
ded pair to enter into contracts together, 
would necessarily give them power to pros- 
ecute suits in court against one another, a 
consummation so awful as not to be thought 
of fora moment. It is nota pleasant sight, 
I agree, to see persons who have been 
friends, and especially near relatives, pur- 
suing one another in court. Yetnoone has 
ever thought of making a law to prevent a 
daughter from suing her father or mother, 
or a sister her brother. And why is there 
no such statute? Simply because every one 
ought to have the power of claiming justice 
from the cburts. he same reason applies 
to those united by wedlock as to those 
united by blood. The effect of authorizing 
such suits would never make them common. 
Suits at law between near relations are never 
common; between husband and wife they 
would be even less frequent. But the wife, 
like the sister or daughter, ought to be left 
to her own judgment whom and when to sue. 

A bill was offered in the house of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bird some weeks ago to 
remedy the evils which I have poin out, 
by allowing husband and wife to make con- 
veyances and gifts to, and contracts with, 
one another directly instead of indirectly. 
The judiciary committee to whom the bill 
was sent, touched no doubt by the hardshi 
of Bridget Hawkins’s case, reported a bill 


+ which makes the wearing apparel and arti- 


cles of personal ornament of a married wo- 
man, whether acquired by gift from her hus- 
band or otherwise, her sole and separate 
property. The bill has been passed by the 
house without question. It is good as far 
as it goes. But it leaves untouched a vast 
amount of other gifts and dealings be- 
tween husband and wife, which are not sep- 
arated by any principle from gifts of cloth- 
ing. I trust that the Senate will not suffer 
this insufficient ill to pass in its present 
form without discussion and amendment. 
I feel confident that the House, if the sub- 
ject had been fully presented, would have 
given the acta far wider scope. The Leg- 
islatures of this State, during the last thirty 
years, have passed a considerable number 
of acts to do justice to married women, mak- 
ing indeed a revolution in their legal posi- 
tion. Is itunreasonable to hope, that when 
the present Legislature sees that the great 
object of their predecessors, to place wives 
on an equal footing with other citizens, has 
not been entirely effected, it will hasten to 
redress the harsh remains of the legal inca- 
pacity under which this important, if not 
the most important class in the community 
is still suftering.—Samuel HB. Sewellin Boston 
Advertiser. 
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TRIBUTE TO MRS. CHURCHILL. 


Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill has been 
holding temperance meetings in Maine, 
under the auspices of the State'society. 

She was everywhere well received and 
the Portland Transcript pays the following 
valuable tribute to her personally, and to 
her excellent service in that field of reform: 

As the readers of the 7ranscript are pre- 
sumed to be strong allies of women, it may 
be permissible to add one word more to that 
which has already been so well said of Mrs. 
Churchill’s Temperance Lecture, delivered 
Jan. 2ist in the Cognress Square Church. 
It has been the fashion of late not to listen 
to vemperance lectures; to the young, the 
theme is homely, and its treatment hack- 
neyed; to the mature and sober-minded side 
of the community, the besetting problem of 
what shall we do with intemperance, is so 
dimly perceived, or so profound when per- 
ceived, that few of us have the courage, 
and fewer the tact to assail it from the right 
side. In many directions there is a tenden- 
cy to solve it in the wrong way; to call the 
malady by the wrong name, and to apply 
palliatives and narcotics to hopeless and ir- 
remediabie sufferings. Mrs. Churchill takes 
the animal by the horns; let us not only 
consult nature, she says, but question her, 
pores u | and boldly; let us search out the 
original cause of this evil in society, so that 
we may not only counteract, but undo and 
retrace it. When we have discovered where 
we have erred, why we are diseased, and 
have stepped back into the honest and 
healthy way, and have cut off the source of 
the disorder, the stream is dry; then, and 
not till then, may we proceed ‘to relieve the 
symptoms, mitigate the pain, and counter- 
vail the mischief caused by the wide-spread 
and long fostered disease, with a hearty will 
and enlightened zeal. 





This is, surely, a fair beginning; and the 
lecturer follows her premises step by step, 
with genuine and copious illustrations of 
the moral action of cause and effect in our 
social body; there is no cheap pathos, in 
her descriptions, no exaggerated pictures of 
human degradation. Here is a higher mis- 
sion than to amuse; it is to arouse individ- 
ual responsibility for the evils that afflict so- 
ciety, and to appeal, by the force of clear 
logic, and exalted sentiments for the most 
earnest and united efforts toward reform. 
The lecturer pointed out, forcibly, the great 
element of strength possessed by women, 
and especially the mother, in her preroga- 
tive as teacher of hygienic laws; the baleful 
and paralyzing influence of fashion, in de- 
termining the habits of the young; the inher- 
ent and almost inextricable misery resulting 
from misdirected energies; her words reach 
the reason, the spirit and the senses. She 
is one of the few speakers who, in this re- 
spect, surpasses expectation. Should she 
confine herself to the inferior talents, elo- 
quence, pleasantry, anecdote, she might 
find few rivals in the field; but the grander 
qualities of high-thinking and high-feeling 
place ker immeasurably beyond any at- 
tempts at rivalry, and leave her by nature, 
culture and feeling, the most profound, sa- 
gacious and forcible speaker in the temper- 
ance field, of to-day. She searches for the 
root of the monster evil with a keen eye, 
and handles it with deft fingers; nothing is 
dark, or inaccessible to her; she weighs and 
measures her subject with a full conscious- 
ness that she can compass it; whithersoever 
her torch goeth, there is light, and she 
makes her audience see it and follow it, as 
irresistibly as if they like her, had threaded 
the darkness, and faced the terrors, through 
which her feeling, experience and observa- 
tion have led her. Such is the work that 
talent deigns to do when faith in what is 

ood, reverence for what is pure, and a no- 
le zeal for the nation’s welfare, stir the 
heart of humanity! 
+e 


CITY CHURCHES AND TEMPERANCE. 


The Rev. Mr. Murray, in his vigorous 
and suggestive address at the sevénth anni- 
versary of the Massachusetts Total Absti- 
nence Society, held in Tremont Temple on 
Thursday of last week, said that the Tem- 
perance reform, to be successful and perma- 
nent, must concentrate its energies and turn 
them upon cities. These were the centres 
of influence. The population of the werld 
is largely drifting to great centres. In this 
line of thought he is working with Mr. 
Phillips, who so often impressively empha- 
sizes this aspect of the temperance reform. 
The Rev. Joseph Cook, in his introductory 
remarks last Monday noon, alse recognized 
this, and spake very plainly to the city 
churches. We condense from the <Adver- 
tizer’s report, and give below a pertion of 
Mr. Murray’s address. 

There is in Boston a great orator whose 
name is a power from the surf of the Bay 
of Fundy to the waterfalls of the Yosemite. 
Stand in front of his house in the street 
where slavery once mobbed him, and you 
may count thirty grog shops within sight 
of his windows. Yes; Wendell Phillips 
told you the other day that he could count 
thirty-nine, and that for thirteen of these 
only is Massachusetts law responsible. 
[Sensation.] The truth is that the church, 
after all, is, or should be, the sheet-anchor 
of all moral reform. Massachusetts now 
has laws by which sales of liquor are for- 
bidden at all times to minors and drunk- 
ards and to persons to whom the sellers 
have been requested to cease selling by their 
families or employers. Are you executing 
that law? The letting of real estate for the 
illicit selling of liquor 1s made more perilous 
by a new clause requiring the magistrate to 
serve notice of the conviction of any party 
of such an offence, on the lessor of the 
premises. The latter is thereupon required 
by the old law of common nuisance to eject 
the tenant, under penalty. Are church 
members in Massachusetts, who own real 
estate in degraded quarters, never impli- 
cated in the violation of that righteous pub- 
lic law? America wants her churches to 
organize themselves for permanent and 
aggressive, just as they oceasionally have 
organized themselves for ngeeny and 
timid, work for the squalid and debased. 
1 read in the newspapers the other day that 
some noble women, lineal descendants, no 
doubt, of those whom Paul saw on Mars 
hill, or of those who were among the most 
efficient of all the powers that cowed old 
Rome by the purity of Christian life, have 
gone into the jaws and throat of despair in 
some abandoned quarters of this city, and 
have found homes for degraded women 
and taken the almost incredible word of 
hope to persons like some to whom Our 
Lord himself spoke. This work is going 
onsilently. It must not be heralded. What 
I want is that it should be made permanent. 
Lessing said that by and by, when the world 
has found out what church does the most 

ood, it will know in what church to be- 

ieve. Show me the church that is willing 

to wash the feet of the degraded; show me 
the church that goes about from house to 
house doing good; show me the church 
organized for permanent, aggressive, auda- 
civus, moral effort; show me a church that 
has not lost her master’s whip of small 
cords, and I will show you the church, and 
the only church, that can save America 
when she has two hundred to the square 
mile. 

New England has seen lately some new 
indications that temperance discussion in 
the church will be heard by the masses out- 
side of it. Look at the Merrimack river 
and its cities, and notice what one man, Dr. 
Reynolds, has done there. You do not be- 
lieve in all his methods, although experience 
is indorsing them significantly? Very well; 
will you invent better ones? [Cries of 
“Good!” and loud applause.] What are 
we about, when men, and some women, 
through the country, more rapidly than 
under the scythe of war, are falling into 
their graves under the flame of those gross, 
consuming habits, that we do not turn all 
the moral power of the church, at least 
once a month, in cities,’on this conflagra 





tion? We have power to put down b 
moral suasion a great amount of this evi 


and our responsibility is proportionate to 
our power. Let moral suasion once have 
free course, and legal suasion will follow 


of the right sort. henever Temperance 
has tried to fly on one wing, that is, either 
with legal suasion alone on the one hand or 
with moral suasion alone on the other, her 
flight has been a sorry spiral. She never 
will ascend to God, or even make the circuit 
of the globe, until she strikes the air with 
majestic equal vans, keeping rhythm with 
each other—moral suasion and legal sua- 
sion—acting side by side, to bear her on, 
and to winnow the earth of both the 
tempters and the temptable. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman’s Club.—Monday, 
March 5th, 3:30 rp. m., Mr. Theodore Weld will speak’ 
on the Dramatic Faculty, its Use and Abuse. 


Sunday Meetings for Women,—At 4 
Park St., up one a. Sunday, March 4th, at 3 p. 
m. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will speak. All women 
cordially invited. 


Sea Airfor Mountain Air.—A family own- 
ing a pleasant summer residence near Far Rockaway, 
Long Island, one hour from New York; wishing 
for a change, would rent furnished for the summer, 
on reasonable terms, or would exchange the use of 
the place for July and Angee, for one in a good 
mountain neighborhood. The house is situated in a 
remarkably healthy and choice neighborhood, has 
13 rooms, 14% acres of ground, and large out-build- 
ings. A desirable place for a family with young 
children wishing to try sea air. 

ddress, 8. E. BLACKWELL, 

4t9. 53 East 20th St., New Yo.k. 

Miss G. E. Watson, Lecturer.—The atten- 
tion of Liberal Clubs,—Free Religious Societies, Wo- 
man Suffrage Associations especially invited. Ad- 
dress Box 236, Sing Sing, N. Y. G. E. Watson. 

2w8s 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell will accepc 
invitations from local societies in Massachusetts, for 
one month, to give léctures to help raise money for 
work in Colorado, Her address is at this office. 

M. W. C. 

Col. T. W. Higginson wil! give the next 
lecture in the general course at Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, at 7:30 o’clock, next Wednesday evening. 
March 7th. Subject: “How to study History.” 
Friends are invited. 


























MEDICAL , REGISTER, 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 
Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 

Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. M. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. M., and 2 to 4 P. M. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ONice hours from 9 to 11 A. M. 





Sarah <A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2’ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





A TAT YY DrtrenpDpDe TNNLY 
ADVERTISERS INDEX. 
Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 
Books,—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
Cospeta,—ven Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 


Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. lose. 2% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 

Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
_Seertnaenns.—Ret Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 

Sewing Machines.—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Woman’s Medical College.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York. 


~ BUSINESS - NOTICES. | 


Wanted: Lady Agents in every city and 
town for the sale of Blanchard’s Tonic Extract of 
Wheat. It cures chronic affections and diseases of 
the digestive organs. Address Blanchard Food Cure 
Co., 61 Liberty St.. New York. 4w5 


Wanted $2500, for which security will be 
given, and an interest as silent partner, (suitable for 
a lady) in one of the best promising paying, Gold pro- 
perties in the Black Hills. For particulars address 
“Ernest,’’ WoMAN’s JoURNAL office. Boston. 

From Hon. W. H. Jones, of West Dover, Vt. ? 

“Ihave been troubled from my boyhood with 
chronic or hereditary lung complaint. Some years 
since, early in the winter, I took cold, which contin- 
ued to increase as the season advanced, although I 
made use of all the cough remedies I had knowl- 
edge of. My family ae also prescribed for 
me, but I experienc no relief. During all this 
time I was gradually running down, losing flesh and 
strength, until my friends as well as myself, became 
very much alarmed, thinking I should waste away in 
consumption. While in Boston, during the spring 
following, I was induced to try WisTaR’s BaLsaM OF 
Witp Cuerry. After one day’s trial, I was sensible 
that it was relieving me; in ten day’s time my cough 
had entirely ceased, and I was soon restored to 
health and strength. I have ever since kept the 
Bausa™ in my house, and whenever any member of 
my family has a cough or cold, it is immediately re- 
sorted to. No family should be without it.” | 

50 cents and $1a bottle. Sold by all druggiste. 
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